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all PAYS TO THINK BIG ABOUT SOME SMALL THINGS 
The key Ben Franklin used weighed about 4 ounces. A skinless frank weighs only 2 
ounces —but, like Franklin’s key, it can be multiplied into a big thing. Mi Large 
families and better home storage facilities have changed the housewife’s buying habits. 
She buys large ‘‘family size” packages. Ml You can enjoy larger profits with two pound 
packages of skinless franks wrapped in tough, see-through VISTEN film. Brilliant 
multi-color printing permits excellent brand identification. HM Don’t miss this 
profit opportunity. Ask your VISKING sales representative for a demonstration. 
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A Single Unit ora Complete Plant... 


Since 1914 Globe has specialized in the manu- 
facture of equipment expressly for the Meat 
Packing Industry, with the result that we have 
become the outstanding authority wherever 
the design and use of specialized machinery 
is required, from a shackle to the on-the-rail 
Can Pak System of dressing cattle. 


Let Globe’s engineering experts assist you in 
properly selecting equipment to help you SAVE 
MAN HOURS, EFFECT ECONOMIES IN 
PRODUCTION, TO MAINTAIN OPERATOR 
SAFEGUARDS AND RELIEVE WORKER 
FATIGUE IN YOUR PLANT. 


Call Globe For Any Packing House Problem. 





Serving the Meat Packing Industry with Expertly 
Designed Equipment. 


THE GLOBE COMPANY 


4000 S. PRINCETON AVE., CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
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Representatives for Europe and the Middle East: Seffelaar & Looyen, 90 Waldeck Pyrmontkade, The Hague, Netherlands 











Now—one high-purity salt is ideal for virtually all foods 
made today. The salt is Sterling Purified Salt, always more 
than 99.9% pure sodium chloride (less than 30 ppm cal- 
cium and magnesium, less than 0.2 ppm trace metals). 
Meat packers prefer it for a wide variety of operations, in- 
cluding curing, pickling, flavoring—and find it compatible 
with all phosphates. Canners like the way Sterling Purified 
Salt always protects food flavor, color and texture. Bakers 
use it in preparing the sponge. Food processors find it elim- 
inates any problem of oxidative rancidity in vegetable fats 
and oils caused by ordinary salts. The list could go on in- 
definitely—for Sterling Purified Salt is today’s superior salt, 
the salt that consistently upgrades fine products. Try it on 
your lines. To order, contact International's local represent- 
ative or the nearest district office: Boston, Buffalo, Charlotte, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Newark, New Orleans, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St: Louis. Or write direct to 
International Salt Company, Clarks Summit, Pa. 


EW STANDARD OF SALT PURITY 
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85 above to 10 below 
in 2 minutes 


Pureco Blast Chilling 
gives quick “pull-down” 


Pureco carbon dioxide liquid 
sprayed into the truck or car 
reduces interior temperatures 
to sub-zero in seconds. The 


WITH warm, moisture-laden air is 


flushed out and replaced with 


PURECO C0 cold, dry vapor. Pre-cooling 
2 periods are shortened, after 
v loading pull-down periods are 
eliminated. Result .. . savings 
in fuel and maintenance. 
4’ Meat retains its 
bloom and color . 


Blast Chilling keeps interiors 
extremely cold and dry. Hang- 
ing meat is firm and dry to 
the touch. Color is good. Bac- 
terial growth is inhibited. 


Have a Blast Chilling 
demonstration 


Pureco would like to demon- 
strate Blast Chilling to you in 
your plant under your work- 
ing conditions . . . with no 
obligation on your part. Call 
your Pureco representative 
for details. 


* Actual Pureco Test 


See us at the N.1.M.P. A. 
Booths 16-18 
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CURON A develops maximum color in your hams, bacons, 


briskets and cured comminuted meat products. For guarding color there 


is no better isoascorbate curing aid and antioxidant than Curona. Write 
today for a free sample and bulletin. WALLERSTEIN COMPANY 


Division of Baxter Laboratories, Inc. 
Staten isiand 3, N.Y. 
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intercepts 
grease and 
discharges it 
at the turn 
of a valve... 








no cover to lift! 














no grease to scoop! 









Automatic 
Grease 
Draw-Off 
Valve 


series JH” 


GREASE 
INTERCEPTOR 


Why put up with old fashioned type of grease inter- 
ceptors which must be emptied by hand when you 
can have a device which is simple, sanitary and 
efficient in operation? 





The Josam Series ‘‘JH'’ Grease Interceptor not only 
intercepts over 95% of the grease in waste water 
and prevents the grease from clogging drain lines 
. . . but it draws off the collected grease AT THE 
TURN OF A VALVE! An interceptor that does not 
do this requires extra labor cost every time it needs 
to be cleaned. Insist on the Josam Series ‘‘JH"’ 
Grease Interceptor — get complete details by send- 
ing coupon below. 


JOSAM MANUFACTURING CO. 


General Offices and Manufacturing Division 
Michigan City, Indiana 






Josam Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. NP-4, Michigan City, Indiana 


Please send Manual W on Interceptors 
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SLAUGHTERIN 





OFFERS PROVEN 


Reasonable costs and minimum plant rearrangement are among the noteworthy 
advantages of new BOSS Humane Slaughtering Equipment. Installations being made 
by packers prove conclusively the efficiency and economy of BOSS Humane Slaugh- 
tering. The following units will not only place your plant in compliance with Federal 
Regulations, but increase your profit-potential: 


No. 1004 BOSS ELTHER-ELECTRIC STUNNER with wand applicator is practical, 
positive and reasonably priced. Designed for small or large plants. 


No. 1006 BOSS CRADLE RESTRAINER, manual or air-activated, is complete with 
trap and discharge. For capacities up to 125 hogs per hour. 


No. 1005 BOSS RESTRAINING CONVEYOR UNIT is the only continuous-operation 
unit available to the Packer. It is 14’0” long and includes manually-adjusted variable 
speed drive sheave, 1 H.P. motors and starter. Especially recommended for large- 
scale operation—over 150 hogs per hour. 


No. 1003 BOSS RESTRAINING CHUTES are designed to feed the Restrainers, and 
are available in the standard 8’0” lengths to provide chutes 16’ or 24’ or 32’ as 
may be required. 


SEND US A LAYOUT of your present slaughtering facilities and we will be glad to 
show you what can be done in your plant. The complete unit, f.o.b. factory, may 
vary from approximately $2000.00 to $7000.00, more or less, using your present 
bleeding facilities, and when properly operated will put you in compliance. 


CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 
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“We started using 
Ford 2-tonners back 
in 58 because we 
were looking for a 
medium-size truck 
with enough power 
to handle our loads 
efficiently. We 
bought the 600 Series Fords on the 
basis of low initial cost and subse- 
quently found them to be outstanding, 
not only in performance, but in econ- 
omy as well. 


“Our F- and C-600’s equipped with 
V-8's, 5-speed direct transmissions 
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Again in ’‘6O 
FORD TRUCKS 
offer Certified Savings! 


CERTIFIED ECONOMY... 


Yes, this year, if you buy a Ford Truck, you get a truck 
with certified economy in the three major expense items: 
gasoline, tires and initial price. 


Best Gas Mileage! Results of second running 
of Economy Showdown U.S.A., show 1960 Ford 
%-ton Pickups won every test—beat the average 
of other four leading makes by 13.1%. 


7 Double Tire Life! Under average conditions, 
Ford's truck-type suspension gives double the 
front tire life of that obtained with ‘‘soft-type”’ in- 


dependent suspension used on some 1960 trucks. 


Lowest Prices!* New 1960 Ford %-tonners are 
priced from $33 to $181 below those of leading 
competitive makes. List prices of Ford Light and 
Medium Duty models are lowest in their class. 


CERTIFIED DURABILITY ... 


The refinements built into the 60 Ford pt and Super 
Duty Trucks for longer life and greater reliability will 
also bring savings to your operation. 


Automatic Radiator Shutters, standard on 
all Super Duty models, add considerably to engine 
life. Reduction of coolant temperature variations 
from a 79° range to a 20° range means less expan- 
sion and contraction, more efficient combustion 
and better lubrication. 


Dynamometer Tests of Ford's submerged- 
type electric fuel pump showed no vapor lock at 
temperatures up to 200° F. Incipient vapor lock 


The Seven-Up Bottling Company was founded in 
1935 by Tom Joyce. Shown above is one of their 
F-600’s making a delivery in Indianapolis. 


with mechanical fuel pump resulted in a 9% power 
loss under the same conditions. 


and single-speed rear axles, average 8 
miles per gallon on our urban routes. 
Some of these trucks have run over 
50,000 miles and we haven't had any 
serious trouble with any of them. 


“Another benefit we get with Ford 
Trucks is excellent replacement parts 
availability. We maintain our own 
stock of the fast-moving items and can 
get the slower-movers from Ford 
Dealers in all parts of the state. As 
far as were concerned, Ford is out- 
standing in its field for performance, 
economy of operation and parts 
availability!” 
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Shaker Table Tests pius constant exposure to 
oil, water and heat proved Ford's 1960 wiring 
harness to be three times longer lived than the 
1959 harness. 


CERTIFIED ECONOMY REPORTS ... 


Certified results of these and other tests 
conducted by America’s leading automo- 
tive research organization, plus a compar- 
ison of manufacturers’ suggested list prices, 
are now available at your Ford Dealer's. 
Take him up on his offer to check the rec- 
ords . . . see and drive the new Ford Trucks 
... and you'll save for sure! 


*Based on latest available manufacturers’ suggested retail 
prices, including Federal excise tax, excluding dealer prepa- 
ration and conditioning and destination charges. 


FORD TRUCKS 
COST LESS 


LESS TO BUY... LESS TO RUN... 
BUILT TO LAST LONGER, TOO! 
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retail milk packaged condensing unit 
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DEPENDABLE COOLING POWER—tailored 
to the truck and the service 


The KOLD-HOLD concept of “job-engineered” refrigeration assures all the 
cooling power you need with minimum maintenance and service. The broad 
KOLD-HOLD line offers the right high-side, low-side and drive needed to 
give you the system that fits your exact requirements. 


CONDENSING UNITS 


Mark and Crown Condensing Units 


This design packs exceptional efficiency, 
durability and serviceability into a com- 
pact, easy-to-install unit. Powered by a 
flexible shaft or hydraulic drive, it is 
equipped with an electric motor for op- 
eration on “stand-by.” Rugged frame con- 
struction, corrosion resistant finish, en- 
closed design, heavy-duty jack-shaft assem- 
bly and inherent motor protection assure 
unfailing refrigeration throughout long 
service life. “Swing down” design exposes 
operating parts for fast servicing. 11/, 2 
& 3 hp electric motor sizes. 





Crest Condensing Unit 


This packaged unit eliminates the need 
for hand-building a special compartment. 
Specifically designed for freezing “hold- 
over” plates in a parked truck, it plugs 
into an electrical outlet. Available in 3/4, 
1, 1, 2 or 3 hp with 3-phase or single 
phase motors, 
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LOWSIDES — BLOWERS AND PLATES 


Super “50” Blower 


The “Ribbon” design of this blower gives 
more load space and aisle space. Mounted 
on front, rear or side wall, its two fans 
direct air around the load and envelop it 
in a blanket of protective cold. The 
SUPER “50” is the ultimate in refrigera- 
tion for truck bodies up to 18’. 


MECHANICAL OR HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
THE MARK SYSTEM MECH. 
ANICAL Drive efficiency pro- 
duces tremendous low tempera- 
ture recovery power after door 
openings. Power is transmitted 
from the truck engine crank. 

shaft through the 
flexible shaft and 
cushioning elec- 
tric clutch to the 
condensing unit. 


THE CROWN HYDRAULIC SYSTEM 
drives the condensing unit at a constant 
speed, transmitting power from the truck 
crankshaft to a constant volume hydraulic 
pump, through 
hydraulic lines toa 
hydraulic motor in 
the condensing 
unit. Ideal for ser- 
vice where there is 
considerable truck 
“idle” time. 


SPECIAL SYSTEMS 
= LANCE systems 








‘ ee é 
Super “35” Blower 

Use the SUPER “35” for superior per- 
formance in the 35° to 60° temperature 
range in truck bodies up to 14’. “Ribbon” 
design saves space; closely controlled 
defrosting and wide fin spacing produces 
tremendous cooling power and rugged 
construction cuts maintenance. 
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Hold-Over Plates 


Streamlined KOLD-HOLD Hold-Over 
plates produce maximum refrigeration 
through full eutectic capacity and excep- 
tionally effective air flow. Patented per- 
imeter freezing permits complete filling 
of the plates without danger of strain on 
the seams during freezing, 











are designed 

specifically for 
| retail milk de- 
livery. The com 

bination of flex- 

ible shaft drive; 
condensing unit and LANCE blower pro- 
vide dependable lightweight equipment 
that takes no valuable load space. 








THE SPLIT MARK SYSTEM is made up 
of the same basic components as the stand- 
ard MARK systems. It features an over- 
the-cab condenser for operating conditions 
which make this feature preferable to the 
skirt-mounted condenser. 





For complete information on 

KOLD-HOLD truck refrigeration 

systems, send for CATALOG ee 
No. 59. a | 


KOLD-HOLD’ 


division 
Tranter Manufacturing, inc. 
200 E. Hazel St. Lansing 9, Michigan 
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PACKAGES [FOI 


New Saran Wrap-S* offers maximum visual sales appeal to 
perishable goods that require freshness protection. Clear 
and sparkling Saran Wrap-S shrinks taut and smooth. 
Its superior water vapor transmission rate prevents weight 
loss while it protects natural flavor. In short, Saran Wrap-S 
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PERFORMANCE 


means greater product life . . . greater product appeal 
—is the newest of packages for performance from The 
Dobeckmun Company, A Division of The Dow Chemical 
Company— Cleveland 1, Ohio + Berkeley 10, California. 
Offices in most principal cities, 


ee 


=T.M. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


DOBECKMUN 
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CORNED BEEF 
counts 


The taste is just great in % 
every bite of delicious, tender, 
choice Harding’s Corned Beef . . . slow- 

cured for that wonderful flavor. It’s a 

fast mover — and means bigger profits 
for you! 


A limited number of choice distributor areas 
are now available. Inquire today! 


JOHN P. HARDING MARKET CO. 


728 W. Madison Street © Chicago 6, Ill. 
Phone: STate 2-8050 rR 
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“You must be kidding. We’re out of Olives? 


Get Asmus on the phone—quick!”’ 





Assmus Brothers 


spare no effort to 
produce the world’s finest 


spices and seasonings 





—to make your product 


taste better! 


Taal lol aactatmeolalom @lalstel-ta; 


Momus Brothers, Tic. 


3 EAST CONGRES * DETROIT 


Eb 
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HEREVER 


SUSINESS BANKS 
ON GOOD TIRES 


FIRESTONE PERFORMANCE PAYS OFF WITH LOW-COST-PER-MILE MEAT DELIVERIES! 


Firestone tires’ low-cost-per-mile is reflected in performance records of 
thousands of trucks across the country. That’s because 425,000,000 tire miles 
a year in Firestone’s own tire testing program prove Firestone truck tires 
are your best buy! This vast tire testing program resulted in Firestone 
Rubber-X, the longest-wearing rubber ever used in Firestone truck tires. 
It also resulted in Firestone Shock-Fortified cord which means extra miles 
of service out of every tire. Get performance proved Firestone truck tires, 
on convenient terms if you wish, at your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. 


Firestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Copyright 1960, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 





TRANSPORT* ALL TRACTION* 
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5800 South Damen Avenue 
Chicago 36, Illinois 








Soaking Vat 











Atothor . John 


_ Work- Simplification Plan 


Full automation in a packing plant is 
wonderful — but unless you're planning a 
complete new plant, it is probably highly 
impractical, 


St. John engineers understand this. That is — 


why the St. John approach to moderniza- 


tion consists of achieving savings through - 


practical work-simplification. Ingenious 
short-cuts often mean tremendous savings 
in production—and a better end product. 


material and labor savings at 


one 
sausage stuffer. St. ; 


engi- 


neers have found many ways to work this — 
bucket into production lines. They can do 


ne grey ; 


lars down the drain in sausage loss and 


labor cost, let St. John work out a plan — 


for you... at no charge. Remember, the 
broad St. John line covers every phase of 
your production, and whether you can use 
standard equipment or need special modi- 
fications to meet your requirements, our 
design service is available to you. 


““Famous 
or 
Stainless’”’ 











— $ 
Ni 
i a For example—the St. John dump bucket 
a pictured at the left. In hundreds of plants, 
| 3 this bucket has already paid for itself in 
| 
| 
| 
| ——~——_ 
| r 
| Al }-—_+— 
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% Lavatory and Process Cooker 


Sterilizer 
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Ham and Sausage 
Cook Tank 


ST. JOHM S&S CO. 


83800 S. DAMEN AVE., 
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Meat Bucket 














252.5 MUJIJIMOHOB 177.6 MILLIONS 


Tee-Pak, Ine. 


Which country produces the most livestock? The 

latest completed world-wide production figures for cattle, 
hogs and sheep show Russia first with 252.5 million, 

of which better than half are sheep. The U.S. figure for 
total production was 177.6 millions. Next: How big 

was the largest hot dog? 


Who’s the largest exclusive meat casing manufacturer? 
Tee-Pak, Inc., a multi-plant producer, is the largest 
corporation in the world devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of meat casings. Casings are Tee-Pak’s 

only business! Satisfying your casing requirements 

is Tee-Pak’s only aim! 


aN 


Chicago - San Francisco 


Tee-Pak of Canada, Ltd. - Tee-Pak International Co., Ltd. 
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Birthday Presents 


The first issue of THE NaTIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER was published on April 11, 1891, at 
New York, as a “journal of record and infor- 

mation in the interest of 
packers, provision dealers, 
butchers, meat dealers, live- 
stock dealers, poultry deal- 
ers and auxiliary indus- 
tries,” by founders Robert 
Ganz and Sidney J. Marx. 

On its 69th birthday the 
NP toasts Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co. of Austin and The 
Rath Packing Co. of Water- 
loo, which also were estab- 
lished in 1891. 

While the American meat packing industry 
was not a baby, it was scarcely more than a 
teen-ager when the magazine was founded. 
Over the 69 years the Provisioner has tried 
to help the industry to progress, and to aid in 
the solution of some of its problems. These lat- 
ter have been plentiful, as is reported in “The 
Significant Sixty,” the NP history of the meat 
packing business. It might be assumed that 
after a century of growth and change, the in- 
dustry would be mature and stable and would 
have ironed out most of its difficulties. This 
is not true, however, for the passing birthdays 
bring presents which are not always welcome. 

Two of the problems which now face the 
industry—the chemicals and foods dilemma 
and adjustment to humane slaughter—have 
developed in recent years. Much of this issue 
of the magazine is devoted to the exposition 
and discussion of “Chemicals and Our Food 
Supply,” which took place at the National 
Institute of Animal Agriculture held at Pur- 
due University. 

While this is a touchy subject, and a po- 
tentially explosive one, we believe all meat 
packers should be informed on it, and should 
be aware of one unique advantage which 
meat possesses in contrast with other foods. 

In this situation we believe that the meat 
industry should be “standing on the side of the 
angels” in that it should insist on a careful, 
quiet, objective solution of the problem which 
recognizes the necessities and is aimed pri- 
marily at the welfare of the consumer. 

Meat is uniquely fortunate among foods in 
that all meat that comes out of interstate 
plants, and much coming from _ intrastate 
plants, is processed under a careful and im- 
partial door-to-door inspection system that 
insures its wholesomeness and purity. 


News and Views 





The Appellate Term of the New York County Supreme Court 


has reversed a Municipal Court decision which held that a 
meat packer shipping meat to a dealer in New York City, 
where title passed, was liable for natural weight shrinkage 
en route despite exculpatory language on the reverse side of 
the invoice. The Municipal Court (see the NP of December 
12, 1959) said that the passage of title in New York City was 
“completely determinative” of the rights of the parties even 
though the invoice stated: “Weight of goods when packed 
covers all sales” and “No allowance is made for natural 
shrinkage.” The lower court agreed with the plaintiff, Emerald 
Packing Corp., New York City, that state and city laws forbid 
the sale of meat except by net weight, and held Hygrade Food 
Products Corp. liable for the $80.48 value of 185 lbs. of beef 
lost through natural shrinkage in a shipment from Omaha. 
Industry custom has been for receivers to absorb natural 
shrinkage without regard to ownership of the meat in transit. 
Hygrade appealed the Municipal Court decision on the ground 
that it would bar packers from selling fresh meat at true 
weights ascertained at the point of shipment. The Appellate 
Term, in reversing the decision, said “since the shortage was 
due to natural shrinkage and was within the contemplation of 
a contract which the parties had a right to make, there was no 
violation” of the state or city net weight laws. The Appellate 
Term of the Supreme Court is the first appellate court in 
New York. The decision could be appealed to the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court and from there to the Court 
of Appeals, which is the state’s highest court. 


USDA Officials from the Meat Inspection Division, the Packers 


and Stockyards Branch and the grading service will be among 
the experts present to answer questions during a series of 
open house seminars at the 19th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Independent Meat Packers Association, John A. Killick, 
NIMPA executive secretary, announced. The convention is set 
for Thursday through Sunday, May 12-15, at the Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. The informal seminars, at which 
convention-goers may talk over their particular problems with 
the experts, are scheduled for Friday morning. The convention 
will be a three-day affair for most NIMPA members and 
guests. The only event on the Sunday program is a meeting 
of the NIMPA board of directors. 


A Resolution adopted by the House agriculture committee 


urges that action be taken under the escape clause of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act to curb imports of lamb and 
mutton to alleviate injury to the domestic industry. The Tariff 
Commission recently held hearings on the question. From 1956 
to 1959, the agriculture committee resolution points out, im- 
ports of dressed lamb increased from 810,000 Ibs. to 9,500,000 
Ibs. and mutton imports rose from 560,000 Ibs. to 47,300,000 Ibs. 


“‘Ugh”’ Reaction to a diet of seaweed reported by an 
Army research team in Chicago this week may change to 
“mmmm.” if promising research at the USDA Eastern Utili- 
zation Research and Development Division at Beltsville, Md., 
bears out. Seaweed, or algae, is being investigated by the U. S. 
Army Medical Research and Nutritional Laboratory, Denver, 
and many other groups as a possible source of food and 
oxygen for travel in outer space. Only three of four volun- 
teers were able to tolerate the odor and flavor of 7 oz. of 
algae for three days, according to a report to the Federation 
of American Societies for Experimental Biology. The USDA 
has announced, however, that scientists at Beltsville have 
isolated aroma-bearing material in beef and pork, and the 
compounds may point the way to imparting a meaty flavor 
to algae, as well as enhancing the flavor of certain meat cuts. 
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Animal Agriculture Leaders Chart Directions 


Education and research can solve the chemical residue problem, 
Purdue conference hears, but much more effort on both, a realistic 
attitude and a favorable climate of public opinion are needed. 


HESE directions for solving the problem of chemi- 

[ cal residues in food were charted and underscored 

by industry leaders and government officials last 
week as they assayed “Chemicals and Our Food Sup- 
ply” at the 10th annual conference of the National 
Institute of Animal Agriculture at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind.: 

1. An extensive, continuing educational program is 
needed to assure the proper use of appropriate chemi- 
cals by producers and processors and to present facts to 
consumers to counteract fables and maintain public 
confidence in the wholesomeness of the food supply. 

2. Research can help solve the problem by developing 
new chemicals, improved methods of using chemicals 
and biological methods of pest and disease control. 

3. There must be responsible administration of intel- 
ligent legislation—reliance on scientific judgment rather 
than emotionalism. 

The public’s great interest in food was pointed up by 
Homer R. Davison, president of the American Meat 
Institute, Chicago, in his opening remarks at the April 
4-5 conference, which attracted approximately 200 agri- 
cultural and industry leaders from across the nation. 

“T think this great interest in food suggests that there 
exists some sense of insecurity which people feel about 
their food supply,” the AMI president said. “This has 
been accentuated by the food fads; by questions raised, 
but not proved, about fats and their possible relation to 
heart disease and about the presence of residues in 
foods, resulting from modern use of chemicals in agri- 
culture. These things are reminiscent of other periods 
when it was popular to believe that meat was the cause 
of high blood pressure and that pork was indigestible, 
eggs increased cholesterol, etc.” 

The chemical residue problem, however, is “not a 
fad,” Davison emphasized. “It is a real problem and 
must be thoroughly understood by people everywhere, 
including producers, processors and distributors, as well 
as the public. The food supply of the nation is good. It 
deserves the public confidence. In the meat business, 
inspection for purity and sanitation is routine. Our 
government agencies, regulatory and protective bodies, 
are hard at work on a difficult problem. As we know 
more about the use of chemicals in food production and 
processing, the public will be protected on every serious 
difficulty. As modern techniques are adjusted and as 
we learn our way to better use of these necessary tools, 
our present problems will disappear. Whether people 
will be as well protected from the various food fads is 
another question.” 

In a report on “The Road We’re Traveling in Animal 
Agriculture,” Harold Breimyer, staff economist for the 
Council of Economic Advisers, Washington, D. C., said 
“a must for the future is to find a way to avoid cyclical 
upheavals in production and price of livestock, especially 
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SPEAKERS at NIAA conference included (I. to r.) Homer 
Davison, AMI; F. N. Andrews, Purdue; George T. Daugh- 
ters, FDA, and Roger Fleming, American Farm Bureau. 


of beef cattle, hogs and poultry.” In the future, he 
predicted, production will be increasingly geared to a 
regular, stabilized and exacting market and “growth 
stimulators or growth retardants might conceivably be 
used to help in meeting target specifications.” 

WORLD ALWAYS CHEMICAL: While the genera 
public only recently became aware of the widespread 
use of chemicals in agriculture—through the cranberry 
and caponette episodes—and is swayed by the idea that 
chemicals are unnatural substances thrust upon “Mother 
Nature,” a look at “Man and the Elements—Helpful 
and Harmful” by Frederick N. Andrews, Purdue pro- 
fessor of animal science, showed the fallacy of this view. 
Man evolved in a completely chemical world, Prot 
Andrews pointed out (see page 22). Many of the 3 
elements essential to man and animals are highly toxit 
under certain conditions. “There are,” the i 
scientist noted in reviewing man’s struggle against the 
forces of nature, “no amateur mushroom hunters.” 

“The Residue Problem from the Viewpoint of En 
forcement” was presented by George T. Daughters 
director of the Detroit regional office, Food and Drug 
Administration, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, who pointed out that chemicals have revo 
utionized agriculture in the past 15 years. 

In animal husbandry, Daughters noted, “growth 
promoting chemicals permit the production of mort 
meat per pound of feed; drugs eliminate or control such 
serious diseases as coccidiosis in poultry; pesticides help 
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the farmer control insects that would otherwise serious- 
ly affect his livestock. Over 50 per cent of the drugs 
used by the veterinarian today were not available to 
nim in the early 1940s. Truly, agriculture has entered 
the chemical age.” 

A number of the drugs used in animal husbandry 
must be applied with care to avoid excessive residues, 
the FDA official emphasized. They must be given in 
proper amount. Implants must be made in the proper 
part of the body. In many cases there must be the 
proper interval of time between the last administration 
of the drug and slaughter. This is particularly true for 
medicated feeds. More than 2,500 new drug applications 
are in effect for veterinary drugs that require an 
appropriate withdrawal time before slaughter of the 
animals, Daughters said, and an unknown number of 
other drugs—not new drugs—which require comparable 
precautions are on the market. 

“When society adopts the philosophy that farmers 
should be allowed to use poisons in the production of 
meat, milk and eggs for the technological benefits that 
flow from their use,” Daughters asserted, “it is essential 
that appropriate safeguards be placed around the 
practice.” 

He listed as safeguards that must be observed: 1) The 
hundreds of thousands of growers shall administer the 
chemicals properly to avoid poisoning the food supply; 
2) Enforcement agencies must have a practical analyti- 
cal procedure for determining whether the finished 
food on the market contains excessive residues of toxic 
materials, and 3) There must be adequate facilities to 
enforce the rules under which the toxic chemicals are to 
be employed. 

‘HALF-BAKED FACTS’ HIT: Daughters also 
touched upon the ever-present problem created by food 
faddists who peddle their nostrums at the expense of 
well-balanced diets with sensationalistic tales of “im- 
poverished soil” and “unnatural foods.” He described 
the recently-published book “The Poisons in Your 
Food” (reviewed in last week’s NP) as “the latest off- 
shoot of Food Fraud, Incorporated.” With the industry 
and government hard at work on the problem of 
residues, the FDA official said: “I don’t look for any 
crisis except when someone gets hold of a half dozen 
half-baked facts and whips them up into a frosted 
cake.” 

Some of the special contributions that chemicals are 
making to the abundance, quality and wholesomeness 
of food were described by Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, 
director of the Institute of Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Dr. Stiebeling’s talk was 
centered on “The Consumer’s Concern About Chemicals 
and Food.” 

The scientist recognizes that all the constituents of 
food and feed are chemical in their final analysis, she 
noted, but “unfortunately, to many persons the term 
‘chemicals’ always connotes something that is poisonous 
or dangerous, or at best something that is ‘unnatural.’ ” 

Consumers have a large stake in the proper use of 
approved chemicals on farms to protect crops and live- 
stock against reduction in output or quality and to pro- 
tect stored products aginst deterioration caused by 
pests, Dr. Stiebeling pointed out. Commercially pro- 
cessed and packaged foods are a prominent feature of 
modern living, and many safe chemicals are used to 
help produce storable, convenient-to-use products of 
uniform quality while maintaining or enhancing de- 
sirable qualities, such as color, flavor, texture and 
nutritive values. 

TIME, ENERGY SAVING: “Time and energy saving 
is of special concern to many women in the older age 
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brackets and to working wives,” Dr. Stiebeling con- 
tinued. “Thirty years ago, few homemakers had full- 
time jobs outside the home—only 10 of every 100 city 
wives were employed away from home. Now millions 
have taken jobs outside the home—25 out of every 100 
city wives and 20 out of every 100 farm wives.” 

The home economist said that consumers accept the 
use of proper packaging materials and the addition of 
appropriate chemicals for the purpose of maintaining or 
imparting desired food properties but do not want ad- 
ditives used when the desired result can be attained 
without them, or if the purpose for their use is to con- 
ceal inferiority. 

There is a need for a continuing program of informa- 
tion and education for consumers, Dr. Stiebeling con- 
cluded. “Market demand is related to consumer under- 
standing of the relative usefulness and economy of 


‘UNIMAL,’ composite animal figure adopted as NIAA 
symbol, is inspected by (I. to r.) Ervin L. Peterson, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture; Dr. Earl L. Butz, dean 
of agriculture, Purdue, and K. D. Butler, NIAA secretary. 


competitive products and to consumer confidence that 
no hazards to health are associated with the use of our 
foods in customary ways and quantities,” she asserted. 

Chemicals and drugs have become as vital to agri- 
culture as tractors, emphasized Roger Fleming, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, in a talk on “The Farmer’s Interest in Reasonable 
Residue Regulation.” 

“These chemicals and drugs can be used safely and 
effectively in food production,” he said. “Most farmers 
recognize the necessity for proper use in order to 
continue te provide the American public with a food 
supply which is the world’s safest, most wholesome and 
most reasonably priced. 

Fleming, who is director of the Farm Bureau’s Wash- 
ington office, estimated that hazards to the health of 
livestock and poultry now cost more than $2,000,000,- 
000 a year. “The importance of agricultural chemicals 
and drugs in cutting these losses cannot be overem- 
phasized,” he said. 

“One of the most serious questions facing farmers 
is whether the use of these products will be left largely 
in their hands or whether we are to have more govern- 
ment control and regulation of agricultural chemicals 
and drugs,” Fleming continued. “The answer to this 
question lies primarily in the hands of farmers them- 
selves. Misuse will only result in more government 
regulation and control.” 

The question of enforcing the law has never been an 
issue with the Farm Bureau, the secretary-treasurer 
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explained. “Our concern has been to get the type of 
legislation which will both safeguard the public in- 
terest and protect the farmer. Enforcement by press 
conference has unduly alarmed consumers about the 
safety of their food supply. The role of the federal 
government in this field should be that of the police 
officer, not the town crier.” 

Fleming noted that President Eisenhower, at the re- 
quest of farm organizations and commodity groups, 
appointed a fact-finding committee of scientists in Feb- 
ruary to report to him on the use of chemicals and drugs 
as food additives. A report of the findings of the study 
group, headed by the President’s scientific adviser, 
Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky, is expected in the near 
future, he said. 

GOVERNMENT’S ROLE: “The Government’s Func- 
tion in Assuring a Safe Food Supply” was described 
by Ervin L. Peterson, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who said the role is “supplemental to and not in 
substitution for moral and economic factors.” 

“Economic incentives to provide safe foods,” Peter- 
son asserted, “are certainly greater than the legal re- 
straints upon processes, procedures or actions which 
have been determined to jeopardize their safety. I am 
persuaded also that the morality of those of our citizens 
engaged in private competitive enterprise is at least 
equal to that of those engaged in applying the force of 
government to that system.” 

Pointing out that problems of food safety have be- 
come progressively more complicated during the last 
25 years, the Assistant Secretary said: “It would be 
impossible to have the abundance, variety and quality 
of foods which American consumers today enjoy at the 
very reasonable prices for which they are sold without 
the use of chemicals.” 

Widespread use of chemicals has created for public 
authority a new and complex dimension in its responsi- 
bility for food safety, he continued. The moral re- 
sponsibility upon the food industry at all points also is 
greatly expanded. 

Peterson observed that America’s meat industry long 
has enjoyed a peculiar situation in that its products 
moving in interstate commerce, by continuous inspec- 
tion, have been precleared before entering channels 
of trade. “It is, thus, in a preferrred position and in its 
own best interest will insist upon the retention of that 
preferred position,” he said. 

Difficulties that have led to the current residue prob- 
lem were discussed from the viewpoint of a scientist 
by Dr. D. M. Doty, associate director, research and 
education, American Meat Institute Foundation (see 
page 21). He called for an objective, scientific approach 
to a solution of the problem, including the establish- 
ment of realistic tolerances for food additives. A “zero” 
tolerance is not realistic, Dr. Doty pointed out. It is 
impossible to avoid some residue when an additive is 
used, even though it might not be detectable under 
current methodology. 

Need for realism, rather than emotionalism, in deal- 
ing with possible cancer-inducing substances was 
stressed by Dr. Thomas P. Carney, vice president in 
charge of research, Ely Lilly & Co., Indianapolis. Re- 
search is being stifled by the Delaney clause of the 
Food Additives Amendment, which bans the use of 
substances that can induce cancer when ingested by 
man or animals, he said, and the clause should be re- 
worded to allow the Food and Drug Administration to 
consider carcinogens in the same light as other ma- 
terials used in food or feed. 

Stilbestrol has been used in human beings for 20 
years in doses thousands of times higher than anyone 
could possibly get by eating residues, but under the 
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Delaney clause new uses can’t be approved and present 
uses of the chemical can’t be extended even though 
there is zero level in the animal, the Lilly researcher 
pointed out. 

CARCINOGENS ARE COMMON: He said the 
following are only some of the things that have been 
implicated in carcinogenicity in animals: ultraviolet light 
and, therefore, sunlight, coffee, tea, milk, cream, cocoa, 
claret, caffeine, whisky, sulfonamides, fat, cholesterol, 
vitamins, extracts of human tissue, eggs, sugars, various 
plastics and synthetic fibers, detergents, common sol- 
vents and metals. Estrogens, he went on, have _ been 
shown to cause cancer in animals, and the following 
foods have been shown to contain estrogens: normal 
untreated beef and chickens, milk, soybeans, corn, let- 
tuce, alfalfa, clover, wheat, oats, lobster, beets, potatoes 
and honey. 

“If the spirit of this (Delaney) clause were exer- 
cised to the extreme,” Dr. Carney said, “if we elimi- 
nated from our lives everything that has caused cancer 
in animals, mankind would be reduced to sitting around 
in the dark, naked and hungry, waiting to die of 
cancer.” 

It has been estimated that about 40 to 50 per cent 
of the increase in U.S. agricultural production since 
World War II has been due to chemicals, the Eli Lilly 
vice president pointed out. The present food surplus 
is about 5 to 8 per cent of the total food production. “In 
the face of the decline in the number of farm workers, 
plus a falling farm acreage, plus a rapidly expanding 
population,” he said, “it requires no great mental gym- 
nastics to predict what will happen unless we continue 
not only to produce efficiently but to increase the rate 
of efficiency as well.” 

In discussing curtailment of research due to the 
Delaney clause or its “encompassing spirit,” Dr. Carney 
explained: “In the field of agricultural research, it 
may require anywhere from two to five years or longer 
and from $750,000 to several million dollars to develop 
a product. If, therefore, there is the possibility that a 
useful product will be kept from the market as the 
result of an inflexible decree, then I think it is quite 
obvious that industry cannot take a chance on the ex- 
penditure of possible millions of dollars and years of 
research time in developing such a product.” 

The need for educating producers, government of- 
ficials and consumers on the importance of feed ad- 
ditives in producing better animal products more ef- 
ficiently and economically, as well as the importance of 
their safe use at the intended level, was pointed up 
by Dr. J. L. Krider, vice president of Central Soya 
Co., Inc., and its feed division, McMillen Feed Mills, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

MANY FEED ADDITIVES: Since 1939, Dr. Krider 
said, production of manufactured feeds has increased 
nearly three-fold to 40,000,000 tons in 1959. More than 
40 feed additives are used in modern feed formulas. 

The use of antibiotics in pork production, he noted, 
has resulted in an average of 5 per cent feed saved 
and 10 per cent faster gains. Healthier pigs with lower 
mortality and lower morbidity, meaning better products 
at favorable prices for food consumers, have resulted. 
Through disease control, antibiotics also cut down on 
condemnations. Similar contributions, he continued, 
have been made through the use of controlled levels 
of arsanilic acid and 3-nitro 4-hydroxyphenyl arsoni¢ 
acid. which may be used alone or in combination with 
antibiotics for the purpose of promoting more rapid and 
efficient gains. 

“With the arsenicals,” Dr. Krider said, “it is always 
recommended and emphasized that they be discontin- 

[Continued on page 42] 
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Problem Requires Realistic Approach 


Scientist D. M. Doty, associate director, American Meat Institute 


Foundation, says legal level for residues should be related to 


during the past few years in the production, 

processing and distribution of food has created a 
very complex problem. Indeed, the problem of “resi- 
dues” in our foods is frequently misunderstood by most 
of our population and even by many of our scientific, 
medical and political leaders. It is, therefore, important 
to define the problem as it exists today in all its aspects 
and to consider various approaches that may be ex- 
pected to lead to a prompt, effective solution. This must 
be done in an objective, scientific manner and not in 
the emotional atmosphere of fear induced by spectacu- 
lar newspaper reports and “scare” books and sensational 
magazine articles. 

The problem of toxic residues in food is by no means 
a new one. However, the very rapid development and 
utilization of antibiotics, insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers, feed and food additives, food packaging materi- 
als, etc., have transferred the problem into many areas 
that were not involved two decades ago. This, along 
with the passage of amendments to the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act, has intensified our difficulties. 

Let us look at why this should be so. First of all, the 
newer pesticides are much more toxic to agricultural 
pests, and also to man, than the older materials. This 
requires more precise controls for application of the 
materials and better analytical methods for determina- 
tion of possible residual amounts of the active com- 
pounds in food. Furthermore, the proper use and 
limitations of these compounds have not always been 
completely understood prior to the time that they are 
distributed for final use in agricultural production or in 
food processing. 

REASONS FOR PROBLEM: We may classify the 
difficulties that have led to the problem as it exists 
today under the following headings: 

1. Frequently, the directions for use and the dangers 
in the use of some of these newer insecticides, pesti- 
cides, fungicides and food additives have not been 
clearly and carefully explained to the potential user. 
It is true, of course, that the label used on all these 
products must carry these directions, but frequently 
the importance of these directions is not emphasized 
completely or elaborated carefully. 

2. In many cases, while adequate testing methods are 
usually developed with the development of the material 
in question, these methods are sometimes not as sen- 
sitive and not as precise as we would like them to be. 
Thus, later developments in methodology sometimes 
lead to the finding that the material, when used as di- 
rections require, leaves residues in excess of those 
which have been established as legal tolerance. This is 
particularly true where “zero” tolerances have been 
established. 

3. Frequently, the material occurs in unusual situa- 
tions. This may be exemplified by the fact that sweet 
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Tt HE almost fantastic progress that has been made 


physiological tolerance so research and progress can continue. 


corn which has been sprayed with an insecticide for the 
control of corn ear worm normally would not contain 
residues of the insecticide in excess of those established 
by the legal tolerance. However, the corn waste from 
such sweet corn may carry excessive amount of resi- 
dues, with the consequence that residues show up in 
the tissues of animals fed on this material. A similar 
example would be that of apple pomace obtained from 
apples which do not contain excess residues but which, 
after the cider is expressed, do contain large amounts 
of residue and, if fed, may result in detectable resi- 
dues in meat fat. 

4. The legal tolerances that have been established 
for the residue in foods or feeds may have been com- 
pletely unrealistic. This, of course, has nothing to do 
with the physiological tolerances but only with the legal 
tolerances. From a scientific viewpoint, one should 
clearly differentiate these residue tolerance levels. The 
physiological tolerance may be quite high, but the legal 
tolerance under existing laws may be set at a very low 
level. We have been entirely too conservative in es- 
tablishing legally safe levels for the materials which 
may be present in our foods and feeds. Safety is en- 
tirely a relative term. In other areas of modern living, 
we recognize that it is impossible to set up conditions 
which will be absolutely safe for all members of the 
population under any conceivable set of circumstances. 
If we attempted to do this, none of us would be allowed 
to drive automobiles. 

NO COMPLETE SAFETY: Thus, it seems silly to 
the biological scientist to expect to set up regulations 
regarding agricultural chemicals and food additives 
that would protect completely every individual in our 
entire population in every set of circumstances. This is 
not possible with completely natural foods. Many com- 
ponents of our foods are carcinogenic under certain 
specialized conditions, for example. It seems to me, as 
a scientist,-that we should use the same criteria in es- 
tablishing safe residue levels for agricultural chemi- 
cals and food additives that we use in considering safe 
levels for a natural food. A second point to consider in 
this connection is that never can one accomplish a zero 
level of any additive in a food product, if this material 
is used as a direct or indirect feed or food additive. 

Let us now look at this problem of physiological 
tolerances for any of the various additives or residues 
which may occur in our foods. This can be defined as 
the tolerance which limits the amount of material that 
is safe to use without adverse or harmful effects when 
used under reasonable conditions. Since we cannot test 
this with humans, we use two or three species of an- 
imals and set the legal tolerance at 1 per cent or 2 per 
cent of the physiological tolerance of the animal. If we 
used this same criterion to establish safety for foods in 
general or in other areas of human endeavor, we could 

[Continued on page 41] 
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Man Evolved in Completely Chemical World 


Frederick N. Andrews, Purdue professor of animal science, takes a 
look at some elements in nature and notes that many substances can 
be essential in small amounts and highly-toxic in larger amounts. 


AN lived in the Stone Age long enough to be- 

come well conditioned to it. He should have 

learned to accept it, for it was characterized by 
nearly 100,000 years of primitive existence and human 
savagery. As he passed into a greatly increased num- 
ber of successive ages or eras—the Iron Age, Bronze 
Age, Steel Age, Aluminum Age, etc.—he has not always 
had time to adjust to them. It would not be surprising 
if man were confused by the Atomic or Space Age for 
they are quite new, but it is surprising that man has not 
learned to understand better the world of chemistry in 
which he lives. 

Unfortunately, many of our contemporaries think of 
chemicals as inherently bad. These are the people who 
think of nature as beautiful, sympathetic and basically 
pure and who resent the advances in knowledge which 
have led to the development of chemical fertilizers, syn- 
thetic vitamins, amino acids, hormones, antibiotics and 
a variety of drugs. They believe that the Age of Chem- 
istry is unnatural, dangerous and, on the whole, op- 
posed to nature. Let us examine the world of nature 
and the Age of Chemistry and attempt to answer some 
of the fears which have recently been manifest. 

There are in the universe, as we now know it, 102 
elements. All matter is composed of these elements, 
singly or in combination. Some of the radioactive ele- 
ments, such as uranium and radium, are extremely 
dangerous to living things and must be handled with 
great care. However, when we examine the properties 
of some of the 18 essential elements which man and 
animals require, it is interesting to observe that some of 
these are just as dangerous as uranium or radium 
under certain conditions. Hydrogen, phosphorus, sodi- 
um, potassium and magnesium are all essential for life, 
but they are also highly combustible and explosive in 
pure form. Iodine, fluorine, chlorine and copper are 
vital to living cells, but they are among the most toxic 
chemicals known to man. Carbon is one of the most an- 
cient purifying agents. The use of charcoal to purify 
water supplies and the use of charred oak barrels for 
ageing whiskey are ancient practice, yet the first 
chemical substance to be associated with cancer of the 
skin in man was chimney soot. Chimney sweep’s can- 
cer was well known as an occupational hazard. 

DANGER IN NATURE: Living things in nature are 
not highly compatible. The very basis of the evolution- 
ary process which Darwin and Lamarck described was 
the survival of the fittest. Plants protect themselves 
from animals by all types of spines and barbs, but they 
also protect themselves by producing poisons. Cyanide, 
strychnine, nicotine and opium are only a few of the 
highly toxic substances which plants produce. The com- 
mon wild cherry leaf is fatal to livestock if eaten when 
wilted. The fact that our most valuable forage crops, 
the legumes, often cause bloat and death does not pre- 
vent their use, but they illustrate the point that many 
things in nature are neither wholly good nor bad. 
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Iodine, when dispensed for medical use in the United 
States, must bear the skull and cross-bones label and 
the word POISONOUS in bold print. Yet iodine is one 
of the 18 essential elements. As early as 400 B.C, 
Hippocrates recognized that there was an association 
between the consumption of burned sponge or seaweed 
and the prevention of goiter in man. As early as 1830, 
Boussingault, who was later to become famous as a 
chemist, recommended that the government of Col- 
ombia, South America, attempt to prevent goiter in 
man by the use of sea salt. The ocean contains signifi- 
cant amounts of iodine, and Boussingault’s suggestion 
would have been effective. However, it took 100 years 
for his advice to win acceptance, and iodized salt was 
first used in the United States in Michigan in 1924. 

Goiter is as serious a problem in livestock as it is in 
man. Prior to the discovery that iodine would prevent 
goiter, it was difficult to produce normal lambs and pigs 
in the entire Great Lakes basin, in parts of the Dakotas, 
Montana, Oregon, Washington and many other regions. 
In some cases the iodine had been leached from the soil 
or was absent in mountain snow water, but the result 
was the same. Without a trace of iodine in the diets of 
pregnant sows and ewes, the new-born pigs and lambs 
had enlarged thyroid glands, were often hairless or 
woolless, and mortality was sometimes 100 per cent. 

The “Cranberry Incident” of 1959 focused the atten- 
tion of the public on a group of chemical substances 
long known to scientists. As early as 1928, it was dis- 
covered that rabbits developed goiters if they ate large 
amounts of cabbage. It was found that the goiters were 
not the result of a lack of iodine but were caused by 
some type of a substance which was designated as a 
goitrogen. By 1949 it was well known that cabbage, 
brussels sprouts, cauliflower, kohlrabi, turnips, radishes, 
soybeans, peanuts, carrots, pears, strawberries and oth- 
er common fruits and vegetables were all capable of 
producing goiter in laboratory animals. In addition, it 
was discovered that several of the sulfa drugs, which 
were so important in World War II, were definitely goi- 
trogenic. Thiourea, thiouracil and a whole family of 
derivatives of these are highly goitrogenic. 

‘WEED-KILLER’ USED IN MEDICINE: The medi- 
cal significance of these researches was immediately 
recognized. In man there is a thyroid disorder in which 
the gland produces excessive quantities of thyrozine. 
This results in an elevated metabolic rate, and the af- 
fected person may literally burn himself out. The goi- 
trogens, such as thiouracil and aminotriazole (the weed 
killer of the cranberry bog), reduce the activity of the 
thyroid gland and have been widely used in medicine. 
Prior to their discovery, the principal treatment was 
surgery. It may be surprising that a compound such as 
aminotriazole is both an effective weed killer and 4 
thyroid depressing agent. This is not particularly un- 
usual to scientists. While the general public was being 

[Continued on page 41] 
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CHEMICALS AND FOOD 
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and t is hard for anyone not closely associated with agri- 
one culture today to realize how utterly dependent we 


are on chemicals. Chemicals are as essential for ef- 
ficient production of foods as are tractors, improved 
varieties of crops and better breeds of livestock. They 
play as great a part in the processing and marketing of 
nutritious, wholesome and appetizing foods as do our 
modern methods of refrigeration, packaging and trans- 
portation. 

The fact is that consumers have only two choices. 
They can eat wormy apples, or they can accept the use 

































ears of chemicals. You and I know that the choice has been 
was made. The wholesome and high quality farm products 
1924. that pesticides and other agricultural chemicals have 
is in helped to provide have become so firmly established in 
vent this country that consumers will not buy contaminated, 
pigs pest-damaged food. But neither will they tolerate food 
otas, they think is not safe. They demand assurance that 
ions. their food is free from any chemical residue that 
> soil might be harmful in any way. 
esult This is a reasonable demand, and it has long been 
ts of recognized as such by both federal and state govern- 
ambs ments. It merits the most careful consideration now 
S or because of the questions being raised regarding the 
safety of certain chemicals used in the production, proc- 
tten- essing and marketing of food products. In general, these 
ances chemicals fall into three main categories: 1) Chemicals 
| dis- used to control insects, diseases, weeds and other 
large pests; 2) Chemicals applied to plants or added to live- 
were stock feed to control or speed up growth, and 3) Chem- 
od by  icals used during processing and marketing to retard 
as a spoilage, maintain fresh quality and enhance attrac- 
age, |B tiveness and flavor of crop and livestock products. 
ishes, SAFETY IS PRIME FACTOR: Some of these chem- 
| oth- icals have been in use for many years; others have only 
dle of recently become available. But all of them are products 
on, it @ of research conducted by the Department of Agricul- 
which ture, state agricultural experiment stations, and the 
y Sos chemical and food industries. The safety of these 
ily of chemicals is a prime consideration at every stage of de- 
: velopment and use. 
medi- Soil scientists, for example, are concerned with the 
liately fate of chemicals in the soil and their effects on bene- 
which ficial soil microorganisms. In crop, livestock and en- 
a tomology research, we look for chemicals that will be 
he al- @ effective for particular purposes without doing injury 
e se to plants, farm animals, wildlife or consumers. Agricul- 
° tural engineers are concerned with developing effi- 
of the ® cient and safe methods of application. In utilization and 
dicine. marketing research, we seek chemicals that will pro- 
it Ae tect or improve food quality without adversely affecting 
uc aa flavor, nutritive content or safety of the product. And, 
hey 3 finally, nutrition scientists are concerned with chemical 
Y cial residues in foods as they may affect the health and nu- 


tritional welfare of consumers. 
In carrying out its obligations under the law in regard 
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More Research Is Needed on Many Fronts 


Byron T. Shaw, administrator, USDA Agricultural Research Service, 
reviews current status of chemicals and says industry and govern- 
ment must look for safer, more efficient methods for pest-control. 


to pesticide regulation, the Department has registered 
more than 56,000 chemical formulations. Many of these 
registrations are for chemicals that have residue tol- 
erances established by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. Others are for chemicals that are not allowed to 
leave residues on food crops or in livestock products. 
Chemicals that do not meet the standards set by law, 
when tested under objective, scientific conditions, are 
not approved. Many insecticides that are highly effec- 
tive against crop and livestock pests, for example, have 
been turned down because of the risk of harmful or il- 
legal residues. There is no evidence that the approved 
chemicals are unsafe when used in accordance with 
instructions. 

Nevertheless, doubts are being expressed about many 
of these chemicals, especially those that appear to cause 
cancer when fed experimentally in large quantities to 
certain species of animals. Because of the fear of poten- 
tial carcinogens, the public tends to question the safety 
of any chemical residue in food. As a result, we may 
find that tolerances now set for various chemical res- 
idues in raw agricultural products will be removed— 
that no residues at all will be permitted, no matter how 
harmless. We may find that use of certain chemicals will 
be banned even though they do not leave a detectable 
trace of residue. 

I’m sure livestock producers know what this means. 
They are already much more restricted than crops pro- 
ducers in the use of insecticides, and they face the pos- 
sibility of increasing limitations on the means they use 
to treat animal diseases and on the use of feed additives 
for more efficient production. This situation poses a 
problem for agricultural research. How can we help to 
maintain and increase the efficiency of food production 
and at the same time assure consumers that their foods 
contain no actual or potential health hazards? 

HOW RESEARCH CAN HELP: I believe research 
can help in two ways: First, we can develop new chem- 
icals and improved methods of using them that are above 
suspicion on grounds of safety. Second, we can develop 
non-chemical methods for doing some of the jobs that 
are now done with chemicals. 

An ideal pesticide is one that lasts long enough to kill 
pests and then is metabolized, oxidized or otherwise 
“used up” so that no residue remains. For example, 
there is an organic phosphorus insecticide that oxidizes 
within a few hours after application. Several other pesti- 
cides last only for a few days and then disappear 
through oxidation or other means. The herbicide sim- 
azin is metabolized by the corn plant to inactive mate- 
rials, and most of the pre-planting herbicides now used 
are dissipated in one way or another before the time 
when the crops are planted. 

We may be able to avoid insecticide residues by 
combining chemical baits with insect attractants and 
placing them adjacent to, but not on, the crops them- 
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selves. The insects would be attracted away from the 
crop to the poisoned bait—say along fence rows—and 
killed. Some of our best current attractants draw only 
males. However, by destroying the males, reproduction 
would be halted and the insect population would be re- 
duced considerably or eliminated. 

Studies with a powerful attractant, methyl-eugenol, 
indicate much promise for this technique as a means of 
eradicating fruit flies. Plans are shaping up now for a 
test in the Bonin Islands in the western Pacific, where 
natural infestations of the oriental fruit fly occur. The 
methyl-eugenol attractant, mixed with a small amount 
of insecticide, will be impregnated on small squares of 
absorbent fiber board and distributed around the is- 
lands. If the test is successful, we expect to intensify our 
efforts to find similar attractants for other insect pests 
of crops, animals and man. 

Another possibility is through chemical sterilization of 
male and female insects. The right kind of chemicals 
sterilant used in the field might easily outdo some of the 
best insecticides now in use. For example, in a hypo- 
thetical situation involving 1,000,000 insects that multiply 
five times in each generation, an insecticide that kills 
90 per cent of the insect population would leave 125,- 
000 insects still alive after the third generation. How- 
ever, a chemical that would produce 90 per cent steril- 
ity witheut affecting sexual behavior would leave only 
125 insects alive after three generations. This is true 
because all of the 10 per cent surviving the insecticide 
may reproduce. But in the case of the sterilant, the 16 
per cent that remain fertile will mate with infertile 
flies 9 times out of 10, and thus only 1 per cent will ac- 
tually reproduce. If we could find chemical sterilants 
that would leave no residue or that could be combined 
with attractants, we would have a particularly power- 
ful and safe weapon against insects. 

CAN REDUCE CHEMICAL: We can also develop 
methods of formulating pesticides that will reduce the 
amount of chemical needed to do the job. The Medfly 
was eradicated from Florida with a bait-insecticide 
combination which made it possible to obtain control 
with one-fourth of the insecticide that would otherwise 
have been required. Recent studies with herbicides 
have shown that when 2,4-D is mixed with a surface- 
active agent like soap or a detergent, its activity is in- 
creased 4 to 16 times. Thus, the amount of 2,4-D re- 
quired in the formulation can be decreased accordingly. 
If we could learn how better to control and regulate the 
size of spray droplets and dust particles used in pesti- 
cides, we might find ways to pinpoint application and 
get good results with only a fraction of the pesticide 
necessary at present. Here again, residues would be re- 
duced, perhaps even eliminated entirely for all practical 
purposes. 

We may be able to develop chemicals that will kill 
pests and yet be completely harmless to warm-blooded 
animals. Pyrethrum and its synthetic counterpart, al- 
lerthin, come close enough to this objective to give us 
hope that we can find others with the same lack of tox- 
icity to man and animals. 

I want to emphasize that in proposing research to de- 
velop new chemicals, I do not mean to imply that we 
should abandon those now in use. As we move ahead in 
research and education, I feel certain that many of the 
chemicals now being questioned will be given a clean 
bill of health. However, we all recognize the need for 
more efficient ways of controlling crop and livestock 
pests of all kinds. 

In spite of the progress made so far, farmers still lose 
between $10,000,000,000 and $15,000,000,000 worth of 
production each year to insects, diseases and weeds. 
Some $2,000,000,000 of this tab is picked up by the live- 
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stock industry. Marketing losses due to spoilage organ- 
isms are tremendous also, running as high as 40 per cent 
for some of the highly perishable commodities. 

It is not enough, therefore, to look only for safer 
means of pest control. We must also search for more ef- 
ficient, more economical methods. In some cases, we may 
attain this dual objective through non-chemical or bi- 
ological methods for doing some of the jobs that are now 
done with chemicals. 

BIOLOGICAL METHODS: There is nothing new 
about biological pest control. We’ve been breeding crop 
plants to resist disease for more than 50 years. I doubt if 
there is a commercial crop being grown today that does 
not have some kind of disease resistance bred into it. 
More than half of the 100 new varieties released last 
year were developed with specific disease resistance in 
mind. We’ve also had some success in breeding crops 
with resistance to insects. We have wheat resistant to 
the hessian fly and wheat stem sawfly, corn resistant to 
the European corn borer and corn ear worm, and alfalfa 
resistant to such persistent pests as the chinch bug and 
spotted alfalfa aphid. 

Although we’ve made very little progress in develop- 
ing resistance in animals, there is no reason to assume 
that it can’t be done. We. know that certain strains of 
livestock are more resistant to certain diseases and in- 
sects than others. Some strains of poultry, for example, 
are resistant to the cancerous disease avian leukosis, 
and they transmit the resistance to their offspring. We 
believe research can uncover similar genetic resistance 
in other livestock—successful resistance perhaps to both 
diseases and insects. 

The introduction and use of natural enemies of insects 
and weeds is another biological control method that has 
been used for a long time. The klamath weed beetle, 
introduced from Australia, has practically eliminated 
klamath weed in large areas of the West. Insect parasites 
released in Mexico against the citrus blackfly have held 
this pest in check and reduced the possibility of its be- 
coming established in the United States. Parasites and 
diseases are also being used to reduce populations of 
the European corn borer, sugarcane borer, spotted al- 
falfa aphid, Japanese bettle and several other important 
insect pests in this country. 

Perhaps the most promising new biological approach 
to insect control is to develop methods whereby insects 
carry out their own destruction. This was essentially 
the principle involved in the method used to eradicate 
the screwworm in Florida. In that campaign, we released 
male screwworm flies, sterilized by irradiation, in suf- 
ficient numbers to halt completely reproduction of the 
wild population. This technique will soon be field tested 
against oriental fruit flies and melon flies, and we're 
hopeful that it will prove useful against other major 
pests such as corn borers, codling moths and cattle 
grubs which cause considerable damage each year. 

Two still newer possibilities along this line have re- 
cently been proposed. One is to produce and release dis- 
eased insects that will infect and kill their own kind 
Theoretically, a disease-carrying male could destroy the 
reproductive capacity of several females if the disease 
organism is transmitted each time he mates. The other 
possibility is to produce and release insects having in- 
ferior or lethal genetic characteristics that would be 
transmitted to succeeding generations and eventually 
destroy the insect race. For example, a codling moth 
that could not hibernate might be made to reproduce in 
the laboratory. This defect probably would not interfere 
with mating when the defective insects were released in 
fruit growing areas, but the widespread transfer of such 
a defect to the natural population would lead to the 
death of all progeny inheriting the defect, because they 
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How to 
make the 
ladies 
love your 
luncheon * 
meats! 


Tie in with FLEX-VAC’s ‘Le Contest Hot’ 


20 Renault Dauphines ‘Le Car Hot’ 
160 cash awards: 180 prizes in all! 


Every woman wants a car of her own. Make sure your vacuum- 
packed luncheon meats give her a chance to win one. A chic 
little Renault Dauphine (‘Le Car Hot’), courtesy of FLEX-VAC. 
Your brand will win new customers galore! 


50 million women will hear about ‘Le Contest Hot’ (for ‘Les 
Girls’ only) through four-color, full-page contest ads. They span 
your peak summer selling season, Memorial Day through July 
-.-in McCall's, Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Better Homes and Gardens! 


Your retailers will get ‘Le News Hot’ in two-page, two-color 
spreads in April and May issues of Chain Store Age and Super- 


market News. And will they love it! ‘Le Contest Hot’ is the con- 
test with no paper work. Nothing to hand out. Nothing to collect 
but extra sales! 


See your FLEX-VAC man now! He'll supply you with free tie-in 


materials—tell you how you can cash in on this exciting luncheon 
meat promotion. Or, send us a hot wire. Get details toute suite! 





OTHER FLEX-VAC SALES ADVANTAGES! 
Luncheon meats and franks vacuum- 
packaged and automatically sealed in 
strong, clear, airtight plastic keep their 
purity and flavor. Stay fresher longer. 
Stack easily, neatly in meat cases. Have 
more appetite and sales appeal. 











STANDARD PACKAGING CORPORATION 


FLEXIBLE PACKAGING DIVISION, CLIFTON, We Jd. 
Dy MODERN PACKAGES DIVISION, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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could not survive the winter. The same general prin- 
ciple could be applied in combating perennial weeds by 
weakening them with a disease or some functional dis- 
order that would reduce their ability to survive and 
set seed. 

The greatest benefits from biological methods may 
well come from using them in combination with chem- 
icals. I mentioned earlier the potentials for combining 
male attractants with insecticides and for using chemical 
sterilants to halt reproduction. Also, in eradicating large 
populations of any major insect by self-annihilation, it 
may be necessary to use chemicals at the beginning 
to reduce the natural population to a relatively low 
level and then release defective or diseased insects to 
finish up the job. 

STRONGER RESEARCH EFFORT NEEDED: These 
are some of the ways that research can assure the con- 
tinued safety and abundance of our food supply. To de- 
velop these and other new methods will require consid- 
erable strengthening of the research effort in both 
government and industry. 

In looking for safer, more effective chemicals, we 
need research that will provide complete knowledge of 
all the factors involved in the use of any promising 
material before it goes on the market. We should be 
able to develop a balance sheet that will account for the 
chemical from the time it is applied on crops or fed to 
livestock until its final fate is established. This would 
require tracing the chemical into and through soils, 
plants and animals and identifying its metabolites or 
breakdown products wherever they occur. It would call 
for more precise chemical and bio-assay methods. 

More extensive animal feeding and other tests under 
controlled conditions are needed to obtain fundamental 
information on which to base requests for the estab- 


lishment of residue tolerances. This research would in- 
volve the development of criteria and procedures for 
estimating amounts of pesticides, hormones, antibiotics 
or other chemicals in living animal tissues. For example, 
we should have periodic surgical sampling of cattle fat 
from inside the abdominal cavity and of other tissues 
after various periods of time and after use of different 
chemicals on the animals or in the feed they consume, 
This is important not only from the standpoint of resi- 
dues in the products but also from the standpoint of 
long-term effects on the animals themselves. t 

We need to characterize the qualitative and quanti= 
tative carcinogenic responses of different animal species 
under specific conditions with respect to genetic con= 
stitution, hormonal balance and various stress factors so 
that we may establish completely reliable estimates f 
safe levels of possible carcinogenic materials occurring 
naturally and as synthetic additives or residues in fee 
We also need to expand palatability testing of foods ex- 
posed to pesticides or other chemicals and develop 
more completely objective methods of evaluating fla- 
vor, texture, color and other characteristics that may be 
altered as a result of chemical treatment. 

The development of more effective pest-control meth- 
ods, whether they involve chemical or biological means 
or a combination approach, calls for more intensive re- 
search on the pests themselves. We need much more 
knowledge of their life cycles and reproduction, their 
nutritional needs and their physiological responses to” 
various environmental conditions. The more we learn | 
about the insect, weed or disease we’re trying to co 
trol, the easier it will be to develop chemicals and at- 
tractants, natural enemies such as parasites, predators 
and pathogens, or other methods that will control the 
pest without danger to wildlife, crops, animals or man. 
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The Packer's PROFIT-MAKER 
The NEW SMECO 120-32 Meat Press 


SHEET METAL ENGINEERING CO. 


4800 SOUTH HOYNE AVENUE @ CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS @ Virginia 7-7622 


Here’s how to out-produce your competition 
and cut your costs at the same time. Look 
at the advantages you get from this new 
SMECO meat press. 


xx Detached Lid for faster chamber loading. 


vv One Lever actuates top lid; another, 
the plunger shaft. 


yy 32-inch-long chamber gives you great 
versatility for stuffing butts, luncheon meats, 
hams, Canadian bacon or Beef Rolls. 


xy Stainless steel construction plus galvanized 
frame. 


ye Standard or Special Molds now available. 


x¢ Stainless steel mesh tray (optional) may 
be used for loading top rear of press to 
prevent sliding. 


Let us give you all the profit-producing facts about 
the new SMECO 120-32 meat press. Write us today, 
or check our catalog on page in the 1960 Pur- 
chasing Guide. 
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ENTICE WITH SPICE 


THE 
BALTIMORE SPICE 
COMPANY 


Baltimore 8, Maryland, U.S.A. 
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Can you use 


WESTPHALIA CURE S-1097 
advantageously? 





Meat Merchandising Parade 


Pictorial and news review of recent developments ig 
the field of merchandising meat and allied products, 


TWIN PIES introduced by The Win- 
ter Garden Co., Inc., Knoxville, 
Tenn., are directed primarily at 
youngsters. Twin Marapak carton by 
Marathon, Menasha, Wis., division 
of American Can Co., features juve- 
nile illustrations. Distribution of the 
new pies is mostly in the Southeast. 


CHUB PACKAGES of pork sausage 
are being turned out by Wilson & 
Co., Inc., at the rate of 30 to 40 per 
minute with Kartridg-Pak equipment 
recently installed at its plant in 
Cedar Rapids, la. Milprint, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, supplies rotogravure-print- 
ed polyethylene roll stock being used 
on the new equipment. Sausage pat- 
ties are shown with scrambled eggs 
in suggested § serving _ illustration 
above. Another suggestion shows 
patties served with assorted fruit. 
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WESTERN BRAND breaded beef 
steaks, newly-added by Armour and 
Company, Chicago, to line of more 
than 35 flash frozen meats, are di- 
rected toward quick-serve drive-ins, 
lunch counters, etc. Armour says 
cost of 4-oz. steak is under 20¢. 


GOLD AND SILVER, colors associ- 
ated with money and luxury, have 
been chosen by New England Pro- 
vision Co., Boston, for repackaging 
entire Nepco line. New slogan, 
“‘Made With a Little Bit of Love,” 
appears on all the new packages. 
Gold color is used for all-beef franks 
(shown) and firm's top line of bacon. 


COUNTRY KITCHEN brand sliced ba- 
con of Sykes Products Farm, Inc., 
Cameron, Wis., is marketed in new 
red, white and blue package de- 
signed to ref'ect cleanliness. Western- 
Waxide division, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., San Leandro, Cal., is supplier. 


NEW FOIL carton overwraps hat 
been adopted by L. B. Darling 
Inc., Worcester, Mass., for three 
en products—beef steaks, bread 
veal steaks and breaded pork steak 
Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, is supplie 


VISIBILITY is one of essential factors 
in selling frozen meat, says George 
G. Lichvarik, general manager of 
Wyandot Meat Products, Inc., Neva- 
da, O., which scored big sales gain 
after switching to new ‘‘Vision-Pak.” 
Printed cardboard tray is over 
wrapped with du Pont’s 450-gauge 
MSAD 87 cellophane, which is spe- 
cifically designed for frozen foods. 


WATER TANK 
replica of corned 
beef hash can 
provides skyline 
advertising for 
plant of Libby, 
McNeill & Libby 
now being con- 
structed in Chi- 
cago. Structure, 
designed 
and built by Chi- 
cago Bridge & 
Iron Co., will 
hold 100,000 
gals. of water to 
supply plant's 
sprinkler system. 
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“We've got the space, 
but money's awfully tight 
right now” 





Free capital! Lease trucks from Hertz! 


NO INVESTMENT...NO UPKEEP 


Turn the capital you have invested in company-owned trucks into new facilities, 
new equipment or increased inventory. Switch to Hertz Truck Lease Service and 
release your money. You get new GMC, Chevrolet or other sturdy trucks, custom- 
engineered to fit your needs. Or we'll buy your present trucks, rebuild them if 
necessary, and lease them back to you. Furthermore, Hertz provides extra trucks 
for peak periods or emergencies. 

Hertz experts take over all repairs and upkeep. You eliminate all your truck prob- 
lems by writing one budgetable check per week. There's no 
easier way to get out of the truck business and back into your 
own business! Rely on Hertz, America’s No. 1 truck lessor, Sctac tlk 
with over 500 stations in the U. S. and Canada. 


For more information, call your local Hertz office. Or write for the 
fact-filled booklet, “How to Get Out of the Truck Business,” to Hertz 
Truck Lease, Dept. R416, 218 S. Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois. 





In addition, Hertz also rents trucks by the hour, day or week 








Glaser Finds ‘Down Under’ 
Plants Behind Those in U. S. 


“OUR PACKING companies are 
much more modern than those found 
in Australia and New Zealand,” Gus 
Glaser, president of Gus Glaser 
Meats, Inc., Fort Dodge, Ia., reperted 
recently on re- 
turning from a 
22,000-mile trip 
to the “down un- 
der” countries. 
He commented 
that the - anti- 
podal plants re- 
semble those in 
the U. S. 25 to 30 
years ago, and 
that buildings 
and equipment 
are made to last longer, with ma- 
chinery wearing out before it is re- 
placed in the plant. 

The chief purpose of Glaser’s trip 
was to visit meat packing plants in 
the two countries and confer with 
their’ operators. Glaser has been 
purchasing sheep casings from the 
two countries and the trip enabled 
him to meet executives of compa- 
nies in the two countries where these 
casings are produced. 

“Their luncheon meats,” Glaser 
told a Fort Dodge Messenger and 
Chronicle reporter, “are inferior to 
ours, as are most other types of 
meat. Wieners are virtually un- 
known. In New Zealand, when they 
can be found at all, they are referred 
to as ‘saveloy.’ In Australia, where 
more are produced, they are called 
‘continental frankfurters.’ 

“Boys as young as 14 are common- 
ly employed in Australian and New 
Zealand plants, working at machines 
just as their elders do. 

“Sheep slaughtering is the chief 
operation of the packing plants in 
the two countries. However, there is 
some beef and pork kill, more in 
Australia than in New Zealand. 
England is the chief buyer of the 
mutton turned out in the two 
‘down under’ countries. 

“Government inspections are 
made, with more thorough attention 
being paid to the meat products 
which are to be shipped out of the 
country. Lack of corn for feed holds 
down the raising of hogs. The sheep 
are grass fed. 

“Packinghouse workers, most of 
them belonging to labor unions, get 
$28 to $30 a week for a 40-hour 
week. Laborers and_ executives 
alike don’t believe in pushing 
themselves. The workers bring two 
bottles of beer, one bottle of wine 
and utensils for making tea in their 
lunch bags each day. At 10:30 a.m. 
and 3:30 p.m. they take time off to 
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GUS GLASER 


brew their tea, spending at least 20 
minutes in making and drinking it. 
Executives like to do business over 
tea or dinner and they’re amazed to 
hear that we might make three or 
four such calls, or conferences, in a 
day. One is sufficient for them!” 


Scott Urges Voluntary 
State Inspection Program 


Dr. Henry Scott, chairman of the 
Wisconsin state food standards ad- 
visory committee, has urged legisla- 
tion to permit a voluntary state 
meat and poultry inspection plan. 

He told the legislative council’s 
agriculture committee recently that 
between 5 and 6 per cent of the meat 
sold in Wisconsin is not inspected by 
any governmental unit. He said 
about 90 per cent of the meat is 
inspected by the federal government 
and a small amount is inspected 
by various cities. 

Dr. Scott maintained that volun- 
tary inspection would provide safe- 
guards for the public. This type of 
inspection had been considered for 
several years, but drew opposition 
from farmers and locker firms. 

Dr. Scott said the use of chemicals 
in food production is massive, 
amounting to about 40,000,000 tons 
of chemicals a year. He asserted 
that the effect of chemicals on health 
is a serious matter, but there is 
no need to panic—the state, canners 
and the dairy industry are cooper- 
ating to tighten controls. 

James Hopkins of Hopkins Agri- 
culture Chemical Co., Madison, told 
the agriculture committee that 
heavy emphasis is being placed on 
the program of “follow the label.” 
Most chemicals that have been criti- 
cized were tested and found safe if 
used properly, he observed. 


NRA Sponsors Improved 


Protein Recovery Study 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Co- 
lumbus, has begun a nine-month 
study for the National Renderers 
Association, Chicago, to develop a 
rendering process that will lead to 


improved protein recovery’ in 
terms of such factors as concentra- 
tion, solubility and reproductibility 
of product independent of feed 
composition. 

Battelle’s technical approach will 
be guided by the principle that an 
effective rendering process should 
be capable of separating fats, pro- 
teins and minerals with as little 
damage to these fractions as possi- 
ble, the NRA says. The study also 
will be guided by an analysis of 
market possibilities for meat pro- 
teins and materials from them. 


Oregon Sets Up New Rules 
For Mobile Slaughterers 


The practice of tossing a few 
knives into a car and rolling into the 
country to perform livestock slaugh- 
ter services now is illegal in Oregon, 
the State Department of Agriculture 
announced recently. 

An order of the department sets 
up facility, sanitation and identifica- 
tion requirements for mobile slaugh- 
terers. The last legislature brought 
the “on wheels” slaughter operators 
under license ($50) and regulation. 

Any traveling operator “who en- 
gages in the business of slaughtering 
meat food animals for farmers on 
farms or at any other location” must 
maintain his equipment and perform 
operations in a sanitary manner. 
Carcasses must be stamped with the 
mobile slaughterer’s license number. 
If transported, they also need the 
regular producer’s tag. 

Regularly licensed  slaughter- 
houses may operate mobile outfits 
without additional license but must 
meet other requirements. 


Swift Marks 75th Year 
As Illinois Corporation 


Swift & Company, Chicago, on 
April 1 marked the 75th anniver- 
sary of its incorporation under the 
laws of Illinois. There were just six 
shareholders in 1885, compared to 
more than 67,000 at present, A. H. 
Fritschel, secretary, noted in a divi- 
dend transmittal letter sent to 
shareholders on the anniversary. 

“During that first corporate year,’ 
Fritschel said, “the company was es- 
sentially a one-plant meat packing 
operation. Sales totaled about $5,- 
000,000. Today Swift has more than 
500 different units, with annual sales 
of almost $2,500,000,000.” 

From its basic business in meat, 
the company has expanded into 
varied enterprises—dairy and poul- 
try products, ice cream, plant foods, 
soybean and cottonseed products, 
livestock and poultry feeds, pet 
foods, industrial oils, wool, leather, 
glues, adhesives, pesticides, soaps 
and detergents. Further diversifi- 
cation is provided by the company’s 
insurance affiliates. 

Since 1885, Fritschel pointed out, 
Swift has paid 314 cash dividends 
A $1,000 investment in Swift stock 
in 1885 (10 shares of $100 par value) 
would have returned more than 
$9,300 in cash dividends in 75 years. 

The Swift & Company organiza- 
tion started 30 years before incor- 
poration when Gustavus Franklin 
Swift founded the business on Cape j 
Cod in Massachusetts. The company’s 
centennial occurred five years ago. 
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If you need... 
pure, oil-free air 


Gardner-Denver CACB—delivers 2 
to 5 cfm of clean, oil-free air. Suit- 
able for discharge pressures of 40 to 
100 psi. For higher capacities to 901 
cfm., specify the oil-free CRX. 


... lots of air 


Gardner-Denver WB—water-cooled. 
Seven sizes from 142 to 1150 cfm 
piston displacement. Delivers a con- 
tinuous air supply, yet requires little 
floor space. 


--- or not so much 


Gardner-Denver AD —air-cooled. For 
departmental use or small air require- 
ments. Sizes from 4.85 to 100 cfm 
displacement. 


Gardner-Denver has it! 


Your Gardner-Denver compressor 
specialist can help select the best com- 
pressor for your air requirements or 
application. Call him soon or write: 


FER: EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE 

CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 

©/ GARDNER 
DENVER 


Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois 
In Canada: Gardner-Denver Company (Canada) 
Ltd., 14 Curity Avenue, Toronto 16, Ontario 
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Now you can have the 


NEATEST, TIGHTEST 


Frank Package in your area 
and SAVE money too! 


WRAP, SEAL, CODE DATE in one continuous opera- 
tion with minimum handling and greatest efficiency. 
Three operators assemble franks and make first seal; 
one operator at the end makes final seal. Takes full 
capacity of two regular mechanical frank peelers. 





Come to 
GREAT LAKES 
for every 
packaging 
need! 











ONLY 4 OPERATORS 
Yet gives over 700 packages 
per hour with limited space 


CSIT END SEALER 





ly 
Sg fa 








(3) WRAPPING STATIONS 


“yr Great Laker 


STAMP & MFG. CO., INC. 
Chicago 18, Illinois 


See Page K/or 


2500 Irving Park Road 
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for low-cost, 
easy-to-handle 
color protection... 


This dog's bestif 





...Pfizer bulk 


Franks or bologna, hams or bacon, whatever 
your processed meat products, they can be ef- 
ficiently and inexpensively protected against 
color fading with Pfizer bulk Erythorbic Acid. 

Just a few ounces of Erythorbic Acid or 
Sodium Erythorbate, added during the chop 
for franks, bolognas and luncheon meats, 





























sprayed on pre-sliced ham and bacon, addeljpuitec 
to the pump pickle for hams, or to the curinj#equipn 
pickle for corned beef, will assure you of #jPver 0 
meat product that will retain its original eyyg To 
appeal and sales-appeal. our | 
And Pfizer Erythorbic Acid is sold in lowgpodiu: 
cost, easy-to-handle bulk form, especiall/gmatio 
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xddelliBuited to modern, high speed processing 

urinj #quipment. Saves you time, saves you money 

1 of #@Vver other forms. 

ley To protect that just-processed color in 
our meats use Pfizer Erythorbic Acid or 

: lowgSodium Erythorbate. For additional infor- 

sjall/@mation and technical data write for Techni- 
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Erythorbic Acid — 


cal Bulletin 100—Pfizer Products for the 
Meat Industry. 
Quality Ingredients for 


the Food Industry 
for Over a Century 


Science for the 
world’s well-being 





> 


Chas. Pfizer& Co., inc., Chemical Sales Div..630 Flushing Ave.. Bklyn.6,N.Y, 
Branch Offices: Clifton, N.J.; Chicago, lll.; San Francisco, Cal.; 
Vernon, Cal.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Tex.; Montreal,Can. 
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U. S. Meat Eating Habits 
Are Traced to Ancestors 


Region by region, Americans still 
favor cuts and varieties of meat pre- 
ferred by their grandparents, ac- 
cording to an article in a recent bul- 
letin published by the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers of the 
United States. Highlights follow: 

A geography of meat habits indi- 
cates that a ready-made market ex- 
ists for all kinds of meat—from sow- 
belly to Prime steak—with ingrained 
habits providing a demand and af- 
fecting the price of various meats. 

For example, the best market for 


cold cuts parallels coal mines and 
steel mills from eastern Pennsyl- 
vania to Milwaukee. Families in 
New Orleans eat five times as much 
veal as those of dairy-rich Wiscon- 
sin. A “ring-bologna belt” extends 
from Oklahoma City to Detroit. 
More than half of all lamb pro- 
duced in the country is consumed 
in the New York City area. If a con- 
sumer likes sweetbreads, it is safe 
to assume she has lived in New 
York City or Los Angeles because 
most of the national output is con- 
sumed in these areas. In Chicago or 
St. Paul, people eat more fresh pork 
than elsewhere in the nation. 





In the Business Race... 


YOU CAN’T 
STAND STILL 





Business, today, is a race — and like 


all races, it can be won only by moving ahead, by utilizing all 


available resources to the utmost, and calling on reserve 


strength when it is needed. Here at OCC we have streamlined 


operations so that we can move ahead faster, used our 


reserve strength to add new facilities and services. Today, we 


offer our customer-friends more than ever before-——a 


combination of skill and experience and plant capacity which 


keep OCC out in front in the business race. 


OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 


lo. fier. ire 


President 


CHICAGO + NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES » TORONTO 
LONDON + EDINBURGH 


WELLINGTON + SYONEY + MELBOURNE + BUENOS AIRES 
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The article points out that some of 
these customs can be traced back to 
colonial days and others spring from 
personal prejudices of store man- 
agers and butchers. For example, 
there are retailers who do not han- 
dle lamb simply because they do not 
like it themselves. Weights, grades 
and cuts of beef in some areas de- 
pend on butcher habits established 
a century or two ago; it takes a great 
deal of consumer persistence and 
packer promotion to change them, 

Flavor preferences sometimes 
seem to be hereditary or prede- 
termined by climate and soil, the 
article explains. The southerner likes 
his jowlmeat, pungent breakfast ba- 
con and long-cured hickory-smoked 
ham. The northerner is almost as 
stubborn in his yen for fresh ham, 
pork chops, loin roasts, spareribs 
and link sausage. 


Shorthorn Meeting Lists 
Talk on Carcass Research 


Dr. L. P. Anderson, director of 
Armour and Company’s operational 
research department, Chicago, will 
discuss latest results in beef carcass 
research at the American Shorthorn 
Association Progress Conference, 
June 23-25, at Washington State 
University, Pullman. 

Dr. M. E. Ensminger, chairman of 
WSU’s animal science department, 
has announced that the keynote 
speaker at the meeting will be Sir 
John Hammond, research scientist at 
the Cambridge Animal Research 
Station in England, who will talk on 
meeting the needs of the beef in- 
dustry through improved fertility 
and will participate in a panel dis- 
cussion centered on the subject. 

Dr. H. W. Schultz, head of the 
food and dairy technology depart- 
ment, Oregon State College, will 
point out the importance of the con- 
sumer to the beef industry. Other 
topics to be discussed at the confer- 
ence include beef cattle promotion, 
the roles of the feeder and the cow- 
man, testing bulls for fertility and 
soundness and production testing. 

Featured on the first day’s pro- 
gram will be a demonstration o 
ultrasonic measurement of the rib 
eye of a live steer. A highlight will 
be a Shorthorn judging contest for 
delegates. The 1960 conference is the 
third such annual event sponsored 
by the association. 


‘Food Quality’ Is Theme 


“Food Quality” will be the theme 
of the third annual conference of the 
Canadian Institute of Food Technol- 
ogy on June 9 and 10 at the Royal 
Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man. 
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You can 


STEAM HOSE 
SANITILE WALLS 


SANITILE takes punishing exposure 
to steam hosing in food plants where 
steam cleaning is part of daily sani- 
tation programs. Leading meat pack- 
ers, dairies, bakers, brewers, poultry 
processors, canners and other food 
processors have maintained highest 
sanitary standards with SANITILE. 
Under difficult food-plant operating 
conditions SANITILE usually saves 
the cost and inconvenience of 2 to 4 
repaintings. Over 40 years of helping 
food processors eliminate problems 
and raise sanitary standards stand 
behind the performance of unique 
SANITILE. 


SANITILE meets exacting require- 
ments for sanitary, smooth and wash- 
able surfaces over cement block, 
brick, plaster, wood and composition 
walls. SANITILE resists blood, fats 
and oils, sugar, salts, alkalies, water 
and condensation... prevents mould 
and fungus. 


Applied by brush or spray, SANITILE 
creates a one-piece, ceramic-like 
surface at less than |/I5th the cost 
of tile. Write for specifications. 






Serving the Food 
Industry since 1913 






Master 
Mecuanics 
THE MASTER MECHANICS COMPANY 


2097 Columbus Road « Cleveland 13, Ohio 
The Master Mechanics Chemicals Co.,(Canada) Ltd. 
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National Hot-Carcass 
labels save time, 
trouble and money. 





Hot-Carcass Labels 
SLAP ON, STICK TIGHT, PEEL OFF CLEAN 


National Hot-Carcass labels speed up work. You just mark ’em up and slap 
"em on—they stick tight without wetting, fasteners, strings or staples. 
Later, they pull off clean—no gum or mess on the carcass. 


Furnished in gangs of four for easy marking, these time-saving labels stick 
on the outside of the carcass where they’re easy to see. The tough latex- 
impregnated paper lies flat ...no metal to rip shrouds or ruin saws. 


National makes super-tough, moisture-resisting, pre-numbered Head ’n 
Foot Tags, too, and offers special low prices on combination orders. 


Try these labels and tags in your kill room for just one day. They’ll prove 
their value. Just fill in the coupon and mail it today for a free supply. No 
cost or obligation. 


(Me National Tag 


344 S. ee Bivd., Dayton 1, Ohio 


Please send me one day’s supply of 

Hot-Carcass Labels and Head ’n Foot Tags, free. 

Our average day’s kill is 

C] Send full information and prices about 
National’s other stock tags for meat packers. 








Title 





Firm 





Address 
City, State 
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SMOKEHOUSE 


Superi oril y 








vy JULIAN 


BEEF - VEAL - PORK - LAMB { 
ALL BEEF FRANKFURTERS 
- Complete line of SAUSAGE AND SMOKED MEAT 


WEST IRGINIA SMOKED HAM 


* CANNED HAMS and PICNICS 


en 


let us work with you... 
DESIGN and ENGINEERING...) BATA TV aim) armel 
. . are the key to Julian superiority. Every 


; ' TIVE OFFICE: 281) Michigan Ave., Detroit 1 
Julian smokehouse is custom-designed and ee agen tipeieart crating 
custom-engineered for your specific smoke- 


house requirements. Every Julian smokehouse 
is a “special job”. 





PRINTED CELLOPHANE 
IN ROLLS OR SHEETS 
for the Meat Industry 


Mid-West specializes 
INSTALLATION ... is all impor- in printed cellophane 


tant if your smokehouse is to exactly fit your 24 sag aya ” 

needs. With a custom-installed Julian you can >wlerene s oi ee 
: duced, or we'll pre- 

be sure of peak quality. : 

pare a design for you. 

No quantity too small 

or too large. 


ENGINEERING CO. 
Economical prices, fast service « Write today 


5127 N. Damen Ave. « LOngbeach 1-4295 + Chicago 25, Ill. 


Meat Packers eden geen ge sm Oakland 1, California M i 1] -W E ST WAX PA ¥ E R C 0. 


shinai tautmamie on tune acy, tine FT. MADISON 11, IOWA 


JULIAN SMOKEHOUSES — AN INDUSTRY STANDARD 
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Price Discrimination Is 
Forbidden in USDA Order 


The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, under provisions of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, has 
ordered Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago, 
and Davidson Meat Co., a San Fran- 
cisco division of Wilson, to cease and 
desist from discriminating between 
purchasers of meat. 

The order requires that the com- 
pany cease and desist from “dis- 
criminating in price between pur- 
chasers of meat and meat food prod- 
ucts of like grade and quality where 
the effect of such discrimination may 
be substantially to lessen competi- 
tion or tend to injure, destroy or pre- 
vent competition.” 

(A Wilson statement said the com- 
pany considers the action “unsup- 
ported by the facts and unwarranted 
by the law,” and the ruling will be 
appealed to the courts.) 

USDA Judicial Officer Thomas J. 
Flavin in P. & S. Docket No. 2280 
found the company in violation of 
portions of Section 202 of the P. & S. 
Act, which prohibits unfair, unjustly 
discriminatory and deceptive prac- 
tices or devices and the making or 
giving of undue or unreasonable 
preferences and advantages to par- 
ticular persons. He found that the 
Davidson company, a hotel supply 
house, in order to take business from 
competitors, sold beef and beef prod- 
ucts at lower prices to some accounts 
than it charged others. In some cases 
these prices were lower than the cost 
of the meat to the packer, the USDA 
said, and competitors lost accounts 
because it would have been ruinous 
for them to sell meat at a loss. 

The USDA order provides, how- 
ever, that should Wilson & Co. in the 
future be charged with discrimina- 
tion in price, it will not be barred 
from proving that a lower price to 
a purchaser in such case was “in 
good faith 1) to meet an equally low 
price of a competitor, or 2) in re- 
sponse to changing conditions af- 
fecting the market for or the mar- 
ketability of meat and meat food 
products, or 3) to make due allow- 
ance for differences in the cost of 
processing, sale or delivery resulting 
from the differing methods or quan- 
tities in which such meat” is sold. 

The USDA order also requires 
Wilson to “prepare and maintain a 
register of the names and addresses 
of all its officers, employes, agents, 
brokers or other representatives, and 
-+. Make... regular and appropri- 
ate entries in its formal accounting 
records to disclose fully and correct- 
ly any payment of salaries, wages, 
commissions, brokerage or other 
compensation to any such person.” 
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Manual Tells Right Way 
To Handle Frozen Foods 


Frozen food products must be 
stored in rooms where the tempera- 
ture is maintained at 0° F. or lower 
at all times, according to a manual 
issued by Armour and Company 
which contains general operating 
instructions covering the storage and 
handling of the firm’s frozen food 
products received at public cold stor- 
age warehouses. 

Frozen foods covered by the in- 
structions include packaged meats, 
prepared foods, carcass meats, loose 
meats and loose meats to be frozen. 
The manual emphasizes that the 
stability and flavor of these products 
are affected adversely when they 
are subjected to temperatures in ex- 
cess of 0° F. 

A section on storage says the foods 
described are to be stacked on pal- 
lets or dunnage at least 4 in. high 
and at least 6 in. from the walls. 
Products should not be stacked 
nearer than 5 ft. from doors, open- 
ings to stairs or elevator shafts. 

In regard to loading and shipping, 
the manual says there should be suf- 
ficient space between the top of the 
load and the roof of the vehicle to 
permit good air circulation. Trailer 
or car doors should be closed when 
there is an interruption in the load- 
ing operation. Trailers should be 
pre-cooled to at least 20° F. before 
loading begins. 

One section, which contains spe- 
cial instructions on handling fresh 
loose meats to be frozen and glazed, 
says “it is imperative that these un- 
wrapped meats be stored away from 


AT CHICAGO warehouse of Conti- 
nental Freezers of Illinois, routine 
temperature check of all frozen meat 
shipments is made by inserting metal 
probe from electronic thermometer 
into packages which have been se- 
lected from various locations in truck. 


drafts to keep freezer burn to a 
minimum. Extreme care must be 
exercised to keep meat clean at all 
times.” 

Also listed in the booklet are in- 
structions covering the following 
categories: unloading, temperature 
control, truck-trailer selection, local 
deliveries, rail cars and emergency 
use of non-freezer trucks. 


Dehydrated Beef Outlook 
Will Be Research Topic 


The economic outlook for freeze- 
dehydrated beef will be discussed by 
Dr. F. P. Mehrlich, scientific direc- 
tor of the Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces, at the 14th annual meeting 
of the Research and Development 
Associates, Food and Container In- 
stitute, Inc., in the Pick-Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, April 19-21. 

Other speakers include: Dr. Ar- 
thur J. Harriman, director of re- 
search, Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., Ho- 
boken, N. J., who will talk on indus- 
try’s use of dehydrated products: 
Dr. Philip L. White, American Medi- 
cal Association, who will speak on 
nutrition education and nutritional 
advertising; Mrs. Barbara Hall Ellis, 
packaging engineering department, 
Continental Can Co., New York 
City, whose topic is taste-testing 
methods, and Robert Keith Gray, 
secretary of President Eisenhower's 
cabinet, who is expected to bring a 
message from the President. 

The meeting is divided into five 
sessions: 1) activities of the armed 
forces research laboratories, 2) the 
food outlook at home and abroad, 
3) packaging for “thru-flow” of sup- 
plies (a discussion of an integrated 
supply system utilizing rail, truck, 
water and air transportation), 4) 
food acceptance factors and 5) the 
economics of convenience foods. 
Several films also are scheduled to 
be shown during the sessions. 


Market for Beef Bones 


In reporting that it depended on 
27,500 other businesses as its sup- 
pliers last year, General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, said its purchases in- 
cluded beef bones to test garbage 
disposal units and oleomargarine to 
coat battery straps. 


Swine Industry Meeting 

The third annual National Swine 
Industry Conference has been set 
for October 27 and 28 at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, an- 
nounced J. Russell Ives, conference 
secretary and director of the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute’s department of 
marketing in Chicago. 
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TAKA 





ARE THE A 
ECONOMICAL 
easy, TIDY 
FAST WAY to use 
SO DiW ae 
ERYTHORBATE 


(Sodium isoascerbate) 








VERSATILE, TOO, 


because they go into solution in a hurry to save mix- 
ing and the need for stock solutions. Two tablets give 
the exact amount needed for 100 pounds of franks or 
sausage. Sturdy Takatabs travel and handle without 
crumbling, eliminate waste, spillage, weighing, meas- 
uring errors. Easy to see why Takatabs are the lead- 
ing effervescent erythorbate tablet. Quick delivery 
from nearby Takamine warehouses. 


Need to know more about Takatabs? Write our 
Technical Service Department (a helpful bunch to 
know, anyhow) for Bulletin TL-400. 










Your product will TASTE better, LOOK better, 


3a SELL better with Takamine products 


< TAKAMINE » Miles Chemical Company 


DIVISION OF MILES LABORATORIES, INC., ELKHART, INDIANA 






(pronounce it 
Tack-a-ME-nee) 


Genera! Saies Office: Elkhart, indiana, Telephone 
COngress 4-3111 or Clifton, New Jersey- PRescott 
9-4776 or New York -MUrray Hill 2-7970 





What 
MN eyahichen Bl aVam Wiis 
can do for your 
Sausages and 
Reyes 


ei beibicici iii cba i ES na 


Sausages and Loaves made with economical 
Nonfat Dry Milk are nutritionally improved 
with increased levels of protein, minerals and 
essential B-vitamins. This is important be- 
cause it provides a readily acceptable con- 
sumer sales message for your products. 

Nonfat Dry Milk, with its natural absorb- 
tion properties, retains rich meat juices, in- 
creasing yield, improving flavor, color, slicing 
quality and texture, building consumer prefer- 
ence and increasing sales. 

This is what Nonfat Dry Milk does—for 
your Sausages and Loaves and for increasing 
your profits. 


Send for Free bulletin 


American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 


221 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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ABOVE: Driver loads tote box into station wagon used for rush deliveries. 
Note approach ramp (left) for expressway. RIGHT: Lou Gordon, president, 
holds shipping carton used by Chicago purveying firm for fancy cuts. 
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Teamwork and Speedy Delivery Make All American Winner 


HAT teamwork should be con- 
Tsderea the most important ele- 

ment in the growth of Lou 
Gordon Provision Co. of Chicago, an 
independent meat purveyor, is not 
surprising. Lou Gordon, the firm’s 
president and founder, is a former 
collegiate and professional football 
player. While playing with the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1929, he was 
selected as an All American tackle. 
He played later with professional 
ball clubs, including the Chica- 


LEFT: Plant manager Bob Pearlman takes inventory on 
meat in the ageing cooler. CENTER: Butcher starts to 


go Bears, the Green Bay Packers 
and the Brooklyn Dodgers. After an 
interval in police and school work, 
he started work as a laborer for a 
Chicago meat purveyor and breaker. 

Not long thereafter he started his 
own business, doing his own buy- 
ing, cutting, wrapping, selling and 
delivering with the family station 
wagon. In its third move, his organi- 
zation last year acquired a new 
plant which has 20 employes. 

The site was chosen because of its 


strategic location in relation to the 
superhighway system stemming from 
the Chicago loop area. Upon comple- 
tion of the network in the immediate 
future, the company will be able to 
make deliveries within an hour to 
virtually any suburban area and, at 
the same time, will be able to reach 
customers within the city with a 
minimum of traffic delay, reports 
president Gordon. 

At the same time the plant is close 
to the Chicago loop, permitting 


trim chime bone from beef loin with band saw. RIGHT: 
Butcher puts pouch over boneless cut to be aged. 





LEFT: Shipping clerk assembles packages of aged meat 
from inventory for order. Since all trimming and boning 
has been performed, he can assemble order in minutes. 


speedy delivery to customers lo- 
cated there. Any business that must 
meet its customers’ demands for 
rush delivery service must consider 
traffic patterns and densities, ob- 
serves Gordon. 


The delivery operation is a good 
example of the teamwork designed 
to give the customer the best of 
service. The firm has four trucks 
plus a station wagon which is used 
for off-schedule emergency deliver- 
ies. Public feeders generally want 
to receive their meat at a specific 
time, but occasionally they may 
want to get their purchases in a 
hurry because of unexpected fluc- 
tuations in volume. An unexpected 
surge in luncheon business may de- 
plete supplies for the evening meal, 
or the catering department of a hotel 
may get an unexpected order for 
the evening—such situations create 
an emergency. 

The firm’s dispatcher routes the 
runs of the four trucks, listing on 
his sheet the approximate time when 
a driver will be at each stop. As a 
former driver, he knows the approx- 
imate time required for the differ- 
ent stops. If the delivery sequence 
must be changed, a phone call to the 
scheduled stop will generally put 
the dispatcher in contact with the 
driver who gets new instructions. 

As the nature of the routes change, 
the dispatcher makes several trips 
to evaluate the time requirements. 

The station wagon is employed to 
make the special deliveries since it 
is easier and more economical to 
operate than a regular delivery 
truck for these occasional trips. 

The firm packages some meat in 
Cryovac bags. This meat is held on 
steel shelving in a 25,000-lb. capac- 
ity ageing cooler while other cuts 
are aged in the regular way. 

Taste demonstrations are staged 
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periodically, using meat aged by the 
two methods in order to win greater 
acceptance for the packaged prod- 
uct offered by the firm. 


One of the big plusses of bag age- 
ing, in addition to the obvious ones 
of saving space and better use of 
butcher work time, is the ability 
to fill an order quickly. If the ship- 
ping clerk can obtain the items from 
the packaged stock, he can fill the 
order in a few minutes, but ‘if the 
meat must first be boned and 
trimmed it may take several hours. 
In a business that frequently de- 
mands rush delivery service, both 
the company and customer find it 
advantageous to use the packaged 
products, Gordon points out. 

The firm has two Hollymatic pat- 
ty formers, a Hobart grinder and 
two Hobart mechanical tenderers in 
the manufacturing room. Ground 
beef is packaged either in 5-lb. bulk 
pouches of transparent film or in 
patties. Both packages, as well as the 
larger fibreboard carton used for 
fancy top grade steaks, carry the 
firm’s trademark and colors. The 
design capitalizes on Lou Gordon’s 
record as an All Amercan football 
player. The firm’s colors are orange 
and blue, those of the University of 
Illinois, and the trade name is All 
American. 

While mutual personal interest in 
sports can be helpful in gaining an 
initial order, it takes customer serv- 
ice to build that order into a good 
house account, says Gordon. Part of 
the firm’s service is personal selec- 
tion of meat for its customers. Each 
day plant manager Bob Pearlman 
visits packers and breakers to 
select meat and the meat purchased 
is branded with a stamp carrying 
the firm’s name. While careful buy- 
ing calls for extra effort, it pays in 
terms of customer satisfaction. Fur- 


RIGHT: Bob Pearlman examines carton used in patty 
packaging. Carton and bulk ground beef pouches are 
printed in color and carry the brand “All American.” 


thermore, the firm always buys beef 
that has been ribbed so it is certain 
of getting the quality it wants, com- 
ments Gordon. 

The meat is prepared to the speci- 
fications of its customers. The 
butcher-foreman has a card index 
which sets out the trimming and 
boning requirements for all major 
customers. 


An inside salesman makes con- 
tact by telephone with customers 
who have indicated a preference as 
to the time when they wish to be 
solicited. The public feeding business 
works virtually around the clock; 
some restaurants which cater to 
commuters catching morning trains 
open early, while others, such as 
night club operators, maintain late 
working hours. The best time to sell 
one customer might be a poor one 
for another. 

Gordon observes that while prod- 
uct mix is an important factor in 
the meat business, customer mix is 
an equally important factor in the 
purveying trade in order to level 
out seasonal fluctuations and effec- 
tively utilize primal meat. For ex- 
ample, the industrial cafeterias pur- 
chase less during the summer vaca- 
tion months, while camps become 
prime customers during this season. 
Fancy clubs and restaurants want 
well-trimmed meat and may often 
want boneless cuts. To utilize the 
resulting trimmings, the firm needs 
the lunch counter operator whose 
basic item is the ground beef patty. 
The firm directs its merchandising 
efforts toward securing a desirable 
customer mix, according to Gordon. 

Although the firm has occupied 
its present quarters for only about 
a year, it already is planning to ex- 
pand. Sharp freezing equipment will 
be acquired to enable the firm to 
prepare frozen portion control items. 
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Scientist’s Viewpoint on Residues 
[Continued from page 21] 


not live, even in a “stone age” type of civilization. 

Some undesirable developments have resulted from 
the non-scientific, emotional attitude taken recently in 
connection with residues in our food. A great many peo- 
ple have been frightened by the adverse publicity given 
to foods and have ceased to consume adequate amounts 
of wholesome meat, dairy products, fruits, vegetables 
and cereals simply because they suspect that these 
foods might contain dangerous quantities of residues. I 
believe that no responsible individual today would sug- 
gest that any appreciable proportion of our foods is 
anything other than wholesome and safe. Thus, the per- 
son who is afraid to use these foods may be driven 
directly into the arms of the food faddist, with the con- 
sequent malnutrition which must inevitably result from 
the use of a restricted, inadequate diet. In the long run, 
failure to eat the wholesome, nutritious foods which 
have made America the best fed nation on earth may 
ultimately lead to greater harm to our population as a 
whole than will the possibility of consuming small 
amounts of undesirable residues. 

The unusual and unrealistic requirements that have 
been set up to test the safety of many of the additives 
to our foods and feeds and other agricultural chemicals 
also have completely discouraged the technological re- 
search which is so necessary to our continued national 
well-being. In fact, this has been so discouraging that 
some of our major companies have decided to drop any 
research leading to the development of any such ma- 
terials. This, in the long run, can have drastic, undesir- 
able effects on our technology and national growth. The 
excessive testing requirements which surround the de- 
velopment of any new food additives or agricultural 
chemicals have been such that research personnel have 
had to spend their time in testing materials, rather than 
in the aggressive fundamental research necessary for 
our continued national development. 

These things make it imperative that we solve the 
residue problem in a realistic, progressive, scientific 
manner. The solution must be one that will enable this 
nation, and particularly its agriculture, to continue its 
rapid, progressive development. 

TASK AHEAD: What can be done to solve the prob- 
lem with some reasonable chance of success? First, we 
must immediately embark upon a complete educational 
program that will cover the use of all insecticides, 
fungicides, food additives and other materials which 
may now result in residues in our foods. This educa- 
tional program must be carried out by the manufactur- 
ers of all agricultural chemicals, by all our state and 
federal educational agencies that have any contact with 
the food producer, the food processor or the consuming 
public, by the food processors themselves and by the 
distributional agencies for these foods. We must make 
certain that these materials are so used that the 
amounts of residues which remain in our foods can in 
no way be considered harmful by anyone with a realis- 
tic recognition of the levels which are “safe” for the 
consuming public. 

Second, we must continue to look carefully at the 
tolerances which are established for residue levels in 
any and all of our foods. To avoid the pitfalls men- 
tioned earlier, these tolerances must be reasonable and 
realistic. They should be established by trained, scien- 
tific personnel who are completely familiar with the 
problem. If tolerances are established by law, it handi- 
caps the regulatory agencies that are responsible for 
the safety of our foods and in no way contributes to the 
ultimate safety of these foods. 
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Third, we should expand our research in a continuing 
search for materials that do not leave residues in any 
hazardous levels in the foodstuffs with which they may 
come in contact. This may seem like a large order. 
However, if our efforts are concentrated, not only in 
the development of chemical means of control of agri- 
cultural pests but also upon other systems of control, 
we may ultimately find that the wide variety of toxic, 
although not hazardous, substances that are now being 
used can be reduced to an absolute minimum. While it 
appears unlikely that chemicals can be developed which 
have the desired adverse effect upon one form of life 
and have no effect upon man or animals, it is certain 
that much can be done to develop agricultural chemi- 
cals where the spread will be greatest between the 
toxicity to man and the toxicity to the form of life which 
they are used to control. Certainly it is true, for ex- 
ample, that the phosphorus-containing pesticides are 
very effective against insects but do not normally carry 
hazardous residues over into foods. 

If all persons connected with the agricultural indus- 
try will approach this residue problem in an objective 
manner, leave out the emotionalism and avoid the scare 
publicity which has been so prevalent in recent months, 
much can be done to solve the problem of excessive resi- 
dues in our foods and still maintain the public con- 
fidence in the wholesomeness and safety of our food 
supply which has been so thoroughly and carefully de- 
veloped by the agricultural industry. 


Nature is Only Relatively Safe 
[Continued from page 22] 


frightened and even panicked by the news that cran- 
berries might be contaminated by a dangerous cancer- 
producing chemical, some of the world’s outstanding 
thyroid specialists were calmly using it in human pa- 
tients for the treatment of thyroid disorders. 

Let us consider another chemical of the same family 
as iodine. Fluorine is another member of the halogen 
group and, like iodine, is very toxic. Livestock produc- 
ers and feed manufacturers have long been aware of 
the harmful effects of excessive fluorine consumption. 
The use of raw rock phosphate containing fluorine, or 
the consumption of contaminated forage near certain 
types of ore processing plants, will cause abnormal 
bone and tooth formation in animals. However, it was 
observed that when fluorine was present in the drink- 
ing water in small amounts there was a distinct reduc- 
tion in dental caries in man. Following extensive re- 
search, it was recommended that drinking water be 
treated with fluorine to bring its level to about 0.75 to 
1.0 part per million. This caused a great deal of unrest 
in many cities because the knowledge that fluorine 
was a poison could not be reconciled with its protective 
value. It is difficult for the layman to grasp the concept 
that a chemical substance can be beneficial and es- 
sential in small amounts and highly toxic when em- 
ployed in larger amounts. 

In order further to emphasize the point, we should 
consider the chemical nature of common table salt. Here 
is a pure chemical substance found on every dining 
table. By many it is regarded as essential as the ancient 
combination of bread and water. Sodium, in pure form, 
is highly reactive, combustible and explosive, and 
chlorine, as a gas, was the dreaded poison gas of World 
War I. Yet, when these two elements are combined, 
they are virtually harmless. I did not say harmless, be- 
cause it is well known that plants and animals can 
tolerate only certain amounts of salt. In general, plants 
and animals which live in fresh water cannot survive in 
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the sea, and as the Dutch demonstrated centuries ago, 
land reclaimed from the sea has to be desalted as well 
as drained and diked. 

Most of us involved in livestock research were great- 
ly surprised in 1957 when it was discovered that seleni- 
um might prevent or cure certain disorders previously 
attributed to vitamin E deficiency. Selenium poisoning 
of livestock plagued the early settlers of the West. 
When livestock consumed excessive amounts of cer- 
tain plants, they became lame, paralyzed and blind. 
The disease was called “blind staggers” and was not 
known to be due to selenium poisoning until about 
1933. If selenium proves to be of prophylactic or ther- 
apeutic value in muscular dystrophy and cirrhosis of 
the liver, it will be another example of the thin line be- 
tween helpful and harmful substances. 

ARSENIC AND SUNLIGHT: The layman often has 
the philosophy that if nature included a substance in 
food, it is somehow good or useful, as contrasted with 
man’s use of chemicals in the food supply. Arsenic is 
one of the oldest of insect killers and an element that 
we have included in pure food legislation for a very 
long time. The use of arsenic on vegetable and fruit 
crops has always been tightly controlled, and we all 
agree that it should be. How many connoisseurs of sea- 
food realize that oysters contain 5 to 10 p.p.m. of arsenic, 
mussels 120 p.p.m. and the shrimp and lobster family up 
to 170 p.p.m.? I am not suggesting that we add arsenic 
to food just because nature does but am pointing out 
that nature has lived with highly toxic chemicals for a 
very long time. Man himself is known to contain .3 
p.p.m. of arsenic. 

Some would describe Americans as sun-loving peo- 
ple. It is true that those who can afford the time and 
money do follow the sun south in the winter, and the 
United States leads the world in the sale of sun lamps 
and suntan lotions. It is likewise true that the only 
value of sunlight thus far demonstrated in animals and 
man is the synthesis of vitamin D following solar radia- 
tion. In both man and animals, we rely on proper food 
and vitamin supplementation for vitamin D require- 
ments. Those who are forced to live in the sun fear its 
effects. The ancient desert dwellers covered their bodies 
and faces with flowing robes to prevent exposure to 
the sun. It is a proved fact that prolonged exposure to 
sunlight is closely related to the development of skin 
cancer in man. 

These are only a few examples of the relation of man 
to the chemical elements. Man evolved in a completely 
chemical world. This chemical world of nature has not 
been particularly gentle. From the origin of the simplest 
living forms until the present, all living things have 
been pitted against each other in a cruel struggle for 


existence. I see no evidence that this will change, for 
man is now pitted against man as well as against the 
elements of nature. 

Those of us who are working with the life processes, 
whether concerned with insect and weed control, crop 
production, milk, meat or egg production, are fully 
aware of our responsibilities. We believe that we have 
given this nation the highest standard of any in the 
world and that we have standards of sanitation and 
purity that are unique on this globe. Where dangers 
exist, we will eliminate them for we have every inten- 
tion of keeping the people of the United States the best 
fed, best housed and best cared for in the world. 


Institute Proceedings Summarized 
[Continued from page 20] 
ued at least five days before slaughter to eliminate 
the drug from edible tissues. These arsenicals are 
readily eliminated during this period of time.” 

In fattening beef cattle on full feed in drylot, he 
went on, the use of diethylstilbestrol has produced 
17 to 19 per cent faster gains on 11 to 12 per cent less 
feed, and a great deal of the response is in increased 
growth rather than increased fattening, which is desir- 
able from the consumer’s point of view. An estimated 
three-fourths of the cattle in U.S. feedlots now are fed 
stilbestrol. Researchers, Dr. Krider observed, have 
failed to find estrogenic residues in the lean meat, liver, 
depot fat and kidneys of steers fed stilbestrol at the 
rate of 10, 20 and 60 milligrams per head daily when 
the cattle were taken off the stilbestrol feed 48 hours 
before slaughter. 

In discussing the vital role of chemicals in agricul- 
ture and’ research needed (see page 23), Byron T. 
Shaw, administrator of the USDA Agricultural Re- 
search Service, noted that 56,000 chemical formulations 
have been registered by the USDA under the pesticide 
law alone and farmers still lose billions of dollars worth 
of production each year to insects, diseases and weeds. 
“We should be able to develop a balance sheet that 
will account for the chemical from the time it is applied 
on crops or fed to livestock until its final fate is estab- 
lished,” he said. 

These is a new responsibility on everyone to see that 
food is kept above suspicion, that appropriate sub- 
stances are used properly and that there is responsible 
administration of intelligent legislation, said Dr. Herrell 
DeGraff, Babcock professor of food economics at Cornell 
University, in summing up the two-day conference. 
“Food is abundant for 180,000,000 Americans only be- 
cause of science. We can’t eliminate chemicals or one- 
third of our people wouldn’t eat tomorrow.” 





AMIF Research Report 
Covers Entire Meat Field 


Meat flavor, pigments, processing, 
tenderization and quality are only a 
few of the subjects covered in the 
American Meat Institute Founda- 
tion’s annual research report (Bul- 
letin No. 43) which summarizes all 
AMIF research and educational ac- 
tivities from September 1, 1958 
through August 31, 1959. 

Other general research cate- 
gories listed in the report are an- 
imal feeds, bacteriology, enzymes, 
hides and skins, methodology, nu- 
trition, radiation and water balance. 
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Specific projects reviewed in the 
bulletin include: “Antioxidants in 
Frozen Pork,” “Studies on the En- 
ergy Content of Animal By-Product 
Feeds and Related Materials,” “Fac- 
tors Influencing the Net Weight 
Losses of Premise Packaged Meats” 
and “Studies on High Temperature 
Ageing to Increase Tenderness of 
Lower Grades of Beef.” 

Other studies are: “The Effect of 
Cooking Methods Upon Pork Pala- 
tability and Cooked Meat Yield,” 
“The Relation of the Type and 
Amount of Fat and Protein in the 
Diet to Experimental Heart Dis- 
ease,” “A Study of Chemical Chang- 


es Produced by Heat and by Irra- 
diation of Meat and Meat Frac- 
tions” and “Water Binding Capacity 
of Meat.” 


Lindane Tolerances Set 

The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has established tolerances of 
seven parts per million for residues 
of lindane (gamma isomer of ben- 
zene hexachloride) in or on the fat 
of meat from cattle, goats and sheep 
and four parts per million in or on 
the fat of meat from hogs. The tol- 
erances were requested in a petition 
filed by California Spray Chemical 
Corp., Moorestown, N. J. 
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@ BFM WIENER SEASONING 
stands head and shoulders above 
the rest because it’s custom-blended 
of the finest ingredients obtainable 
to meet the specific taste require- 
ments of packers in every section 
of the country. 

@ Always uniform, BFM WIENER 
SEASONING is tops in quality, 
and its distinctively different flavor 
keeps customers coming back for 
more! 
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Federal Meat inspection 
Is Granted to 14 Plants 


The Meat Inspection Division, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
has granted meat inspection to 14 
plants. They are: E. J. Archie & 
Sons, Inc., 626 Howard st.. Buffalo 
6, N. Y.; General Meat Co., 2620 
Elliott ave., St. Louis 6, Mo., and 
Haas-Davis Packing Co., Inc.. Con- 
ception st. rd., mail, P. O. Box 80, 
Mobile 1, Ala. Also, Dana Packing 
Co., Chesterfield-Sykesville rd., 
mail, P. O. Box 39, Wrightstown, 
N. J.; Mogen David Kosher Meat 
Products Corv., 967 Longfellow ave., 
New York 59, N. Y.: Shedd-Bartush 
Foods, Inc., 108 S. Ninth st., Omaha 
3, Neb.; Kermin Food Products Co., 
490 Bauchet st., Los Angeles 12, 
Cal.; Gennuso Food Products, Inc.. 
180 Main st., Fredonia, N. Y., and 
National Food Marketers, Blue An- 
chor rd., R.F.D. 5, Blue Anchor, 
N. J., mail, Hammonton, N. J. Also, 
Wayne Packing Co., 2520 Orleans 
st., Detroit 7, Mich.; Morton Foods, 
Inc., 2100 N. Main st., Fort Worth 2, 
Tex.; Crystal Meat Packing Co., 
Inc., 2535 E. Vernon ave., Los An- 
geles 58, Cal.; Sevilla Italian Meat 
Sauce Co., 808 Mulberry st., Macon, 
Ga., and Northern Dressed Beef, 
which is located at 2408 Farrington 
st.. Dallas 7, Tex. 

Meat inspection has been with- 
drawn from Oscar Mayer & Co., 880 
Warner st., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., and 
Texas Brands. Inc., located in Car- 
rizo Springs, Tex. 

Changes in names of official es- 
tablishments announced by the 
MID are: The Frito Co., 2005 Wall 
st., mail, P. O. Box 35034, Dallas, 
Tex., instead of The Frito Co., Fluffs 
division; South Philadelphia Wil- 
lowbrook, Inc., S. Mattack st., mail, 
P. O. Box 158, West Chester, Pa., 
instead of Willow Brook Packing 
Co., Inc.; South Philadelphia Wil- 
lowbrook, Inc., 232-250 Moore st., 
Philadelphia 48, Pa., instead of 
South Philadelphia Dressed Beef 
Co., Inc.; C. M. Creitz Packing Co., 
Silver Ford, Mount Union, Pa., in- 
stead of C. & M. Creitz; American 
Boneless Beef Corp., 84 Newmarket 
sq., Roxbury, Boston 18, Mass., in- 
stead of C. & R. Beef Co., and In- 
ternational Refining and Packing 
Corp., 306 River st., Paterson 4, 
N. J., instead of Fullerton & Co., 
Incorporated. 

Two changes in location of official 
establishments also were announced. 
They are Venice Maid Co., Inc., CC 
Railroad and Mill rd., Vineland, N. J., 
instead of Boulevard and Montrose 
sts., Vineland, and Provision Meat 
Co., 630 29th ave., Oakland 1, Cal., 
instead of 225 Webster st., Oakland. 





Hey Kids! Armour Plans 
New Frank-Baseball Link 


What Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago, hopes will be its highest- 
scoring frankfurter promotion, one 
linking baseball, hot. degs and kids, 
will open April 11 and hit its climax 
July 13 at the All-Star game to be 
played in New York City. 

All-expense-paid trips to New 
York, the big game at Yankee Sta- 





dium and a tour of the city will be 





SOME OF contest material is exam- 
ined by 12-year-old Jeff Hannasch. 


awarded to the 20 top winners of 
an Armour-sponsored contest in 
which participants will submit last 
lines to a jingle, along with the 
backboard from a package of Ar- 
mour Star franks. Each of the 20 
top winners will be able to take his 
mother or father along on the trip. 
An additional 2,300 winners will re- 
ceive stereo phonographs, encyclo- 
pedias, bicycles, model trains and 
baseball gloves, bats and balls in the 
Armour contest. 

Armour, which sponsored a sim- 
ilar contest last year, will use many 
media to call attention to the 1960 
promotion. A flag on the outside of 
the Armour frank package will 
read: “Hey Kids! Win a free trip to 
the All-Star Game.” The company 
also has signed contracts with 20 
major league players to use theif 
sculptured likenesses on _ silver 
dollar-size plastic baseball trading 
coins. One baseball trading coin will 
be included in each package o 
franks. An introductory mail-in pro- 
motion offers 10 coins. 

Heavy advertising support also is 
planned in Sunday comic sections, 
Boy’s Life, Look Magazine, Sporting 
News and local market television 
and radio. Full-color _ posters, 
streamers, case strips, cut-outs and 
advertising mats will be supplied to 
retailers who sell frankfurters made 
by Armour and Company. 
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ALL MEAT... output, exports, imports, stocks 











number a year earlier. Slaughter of 
year, while that of sheep showed 


BEEF 
Week Ended 


Lambs, 369,561. 





Meat Production Dip Is In Beef And Pork 


Reduced slaughter of the two major meat-producing classes of live- 
stock accounted for the last week’s smaller volume of meat. Volume of 
production under federal inspection for the period at 396,000,000 lbs. 
was 4 per cent smaller than the previous week’s 412,000,000 lbs. How- 
ever, with cattle kill holding well above numbers last year, current 
meat production was about 7,000,000 Ibs. larger than the 389,000,000 Ibs. 
produced in the same April week of 1959. While slaughter of cattle held 
a commanding edge over the count last year, hog kill slid below the 


slaughter and meat production by classes appear below as follows: 


Number Production (Excl. lard) 
M‘s I. Ibs. Number Production 

RT OE MME Shai ces csc e'o's 330 197.3 1,265 175.3 
eee eae 340 203.3 1,360 186.0 
SOME NUNN oo 5.6 vo vss ane oe 314 190.7 1,279 175.5 

VEAL LAMB AND TOTAL 

Week Ended Number Production MUTTON MEAT 

M's Mil. Ibs. Number Production PROD 

M‘s Mil. Ibs. Mil. Ibs. 
NS Os ik eas ocpecad 100 10.9 255 12.8 96 
April 2, 1960 . : nae lol 10.9 245 12.2 412 
SNE, RN RUMI? cov diag. eicse dae Be 98 10.8 242 12.3 389 


1950-60 HIGH WEEK’S KILL: Cattle, 462,118; Hogs, 1,859,215; Calves, 200,555; Sheep and 


1950-60 LOW WEEK’S KILL: Cattle, 154,814; Hogs, 641,000; Calves, 55,241; Sheep and 
Lambs, 137,677. 
AVERAGE WEIGHT AND YIELD (LBS.) 

Week Ended CATTLE 

Live Dressed Live Dressed 
Me OW ee cece ws sae 1,040 598 241 139 
Gee SN RASS ere ee 1,040 598 238 137 
PE BR MOE ao vcivs ewdecnes 1,053 607 239 137 

SHEEP AND LARD PROD. 

Week Ended CALVES LAMBS Per Mil. 

Live Dressed Live Dressed cwt. Ibs. 
kt Se ae 195 109 105 50 _ 37.9 
Sie, EO id ay 00:00 ase -vie bce 192 108 105 50 — 40.8 
Be BOE ek cies sh isan sud 197 110 106 51 14.4 44.1 


calves was a shade above last 
a moderate increase. Estimated 


PORK 








Colorado Beefmen Will Try 
Consent Method Of Financing 


Colorado cattlemen will try to 
work out a voluntary deduction for 
industry promotion and drop a pro- 
posed compulsory beef marketing 
order, Otto Maul, president of the 
Colorado Cattlemen’s Association, 
has revealed. 

Maul said the Colorado Beef 
Council decided to drop the com- 
pulsory phase which would have put 
the drive under the jurisdiction of 
the Colorado State Department of 
Agriculture. 

Explaining that the council will 
try to work out plans to finance beef 
promotion and industry advertising 
through voluntary “prior consent,” 
Maul said, cattlemen will be asked 
to fill out a card pledging the amount 
of money they are able and willing 
to give for beef promotion and ad- 
vertising purposes. 

Maul pointed out that such volun- 
tary collection methods have been 
working well in other states, and 
although exact details on how the 
collections will be made have not 
yet been announced, the Colorado 
Beef Council is now working on de- 
tails of the program. 
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EAST COAST MEAT IMPORTS 

Arrival of foreign meat at New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, as 
reported in pounds by the USDA: 


WEEK ENDED APRIL 2, 1960 

From Argentina—320,764 canned beef. Aus- 
tralia—22,400 boneless veal, 171,004 carcass 
lamb, 5,664,669 b 1 beef, 1,986,924 b 1 
mutton. Brazil—21,600 canned beef. Canada— 
172,821 carcass beef and veal. Denmark—133,906 
canned pork. Holland—327,648 ca,;,ned pork, 
18,000 corned beef, 2,778 miscel. meats. Hon- 
duras—162,698 boneless beef. Ireland—407,574 
boneless beef, 10,360 smoked bacon. New 
Zealand—3,069,469 boneless beef, 137,151 bone- 
less veal, 351,202 carcass lamb, 80,100 lamb 
cuts, 145,527 beef quarters. Nicaragua—560,617 
boneless beef. Germany—53,447 canned pork. 


CHICAGO LARD STOCKS 
Stocks of drummed lard in Chicago 
were reported in pounds by the 
Board of Trade, as follows: 
Apr. 8 1960 Apr. 1 1960 





P. S. lard (a) 5,229,411 5,760,274 
P. S. lard (b) 80,000 120,000 
Dry rendered lard (a) 1,197,602 1,360,408 
Dry rendered lard (b)m 1,667,213 1,667,213 
TOTAL LARD 8,174,226 8,907,895 


(a) Made since October 1, 1959. 
(b) Made previous to October 1, 1959. 
SOUTHEASTERN KILL 
Animals slaughtered in Alabama, 
Florida and Georgia in Feb. 1960-59, 
as reported by the USDA, in 00’s. 


Cattle Calves Hogs S&L 
760 46°59) «0°60 S59 *60—s«*5'99 ee = 


Ala. 12.4 12.8 25 3.0 74.5 63.5 — O01 
Fla. 23.0 22.9 11.9 7.0 60.5 505 0.1 0.1 
Ga. 21.7 19.0 4.3 6.6 180.0 146.0 — O01 
Total 

57.1 54.7 18.7 16.6 315.0 260.0 0.1 0.3 
Jan.-Feb. 1960 121,200 38,800 650,000* 300 
Jan.-Feb. 1959 122,900 40,200 546,500 600 


U. S. Gains Larger Share Of 


British Lard Market, Now 85% 

British lard imports at 41,671,000 
Ibs. in January were almost double 
the 20,987,000 lbs. imported in the 
same month last year, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service has reported. 
Imports from the United States ac- 
counted for 85 per cent of the British 
total, compared with 63 per cent for 
the same month last year. 

Britain has now replaced Cuba as 
the leading foreign market for U.S. 
lard. In January, U. S. shipments to 
Britain were the highest for any 
month since World War II and ac- 
counted for 67 per cent of total U. S. 
lard exports for the month. 

British lard imports by country of 
origin and percentage of total in 
January 1959-60 are listed below as 
follows: 


—January 1959— -—January 1960— 


Quantity Pct. Quantity Pct. 
1,000 of 1,000 of 

pounds total pounds _ total 

Origin 
U. States .. 13,225 63.0 35,295 84.7 
France .... 2,581 12.3 3,935 9.5 
Belgium ... 1,641 7.8 81 0.2 
Denmark .. 1,638 7.8 1,126 2.7 
Holland ... 1,150 5.5 725 1.7 
Canada ... 442 2.1 371 0.9 
Sweden ... 188 0.9 22 bees 
Others .... 122 0.6 116 0.3 
Totals ... 20,987 100.0 41,671 100.0 


U.S. Pork Balance Of Trade 
Last Year Minus $33,000,000 


United States imports of pork 
last year exceeded exports of pork 
and lard by $33,107,000 in total 
value, according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Exports of pork during the year 
totaled 70,944,000 lbs. with a value 
of $20,938,000. Lard exports at 604,- 
162,000 Ibs. were valued at $60,210,- 
000, according to USDA. 

The U. S. imported 180,342,000 Ibs. 
of pork having a foreign value of 
$114,255,000. No lard was imported. 

Compared to previous years, the 
tonnage of pork exports was 2 per 
cent more than in 1958 and the same 
percentage over the 1951-55 average. 
Lard exports were larger than dur- 
ing 1958, but 30 per cent below the 
1951-55 average. 

Pork imports on a tonnage basis 
were 4 per cent below 1958, but 48 
per cent more than the 1951-55 
average volume. 


Animal Foods Production 

Canned food and canned or fresh 
frozen food components for dogs, cats 
and like animals, prepared under 
government inspection and certifica- 
tion in the two weeks ended March 
26, totaled 11,501,111 Ibs. 
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PROCESSED MEATS 


SUPPLIES 








Feb. Meat Output 9% Above 1959; Beef Up 15% 


Production of meat in commercial slaughter plants in February to- 
taled 2,158,000,000 Ibs. for about a 10 per cent drop from January vol- 
ume of 2,392,000,000 Ibs., but a 9 per cent increase over February 1959 
output of 1,984,000,000 lbs. The two-month aggregate at 4,552,000,000 
Ibs. was about 8 per cent above last year’s 4,228,000,000 Ibs. for the same 
period. Lard production in February amounted to 203,000,000 Ibs. for a 
small drop from 208,000,000 Ibs. last year. Two-month totals were 442,- 
000,000 Ibs. and 436,000,000 Ibs., respectively. 

Slaughter of all livestock for February was down from numbers in 
January, but only that of sheep and lambs was smaller than last year. 
Cattle kill in February was about 15 per cent larger than last year: 
calves, up 2 per cent; hogs, up 4 per cent, while slaughter of sheep 
and lambs was down 2 per cent. 


COMMERCIAL LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTER BY MONTHS, IN 00’s, 1960-59 










































Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep & Lambs 
1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 
om. sseacee 2,031.0 1,915.0 647.2 675.5 7,779.7 7,029.8 1,376.2 1,494.6 
4 eee 1,858.4 1,617.4 610.6 601.2 7,008.5 6,715.2 1,195.4 1,217.8 
a ee 1,762.0 683.5 6,818.5 1,308.9 
RIE ares 1,892.7 641.9 6,695.7 1,262.0 
May Skt se 1,840.6 556.3 5,899.2 1,167.3 
Z eer 1,931.7 580.5 5,842.7 1,224.0 
OUP ctawves 2,038.1 614.8 6,157.3 1,288.2 
STREP 1,897.2 603.5 5,910.7 1,182.5 
Bsr desihn-a 2,064.2 690.8 6,926.8 1,356.2 
Bs Akéerneds 2,088.6 746.4 7,845.9 1,373.8 
or: nee 1,903.0 679.6 7,477.1 1,212.6 
sakenie 2,001.3 698.5 8,269.1 1,325.8 
. Feb. -.. 3,889.4 3,532.4 1,257.8 1,276.7 14,788.2 13,745.0 2,571.6 2,712.4 
COMMERCIAL MEAT AND LARD PRODUCTION BY — IN MILLION LBS., 1960-59 
Beef Veal Pork L&M Totals Lard 
1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 
rere 1,192 1,127 78 77 1,054 965 68 75 2,392 2,244 239 228 
aS ‘scakens 1,086 946 72 69 940 907 60 62 2,158 1,984 203 208 
Saar s 1,030 74 918 65 2,087 » 217 
Apr. Kkoeka 1,100 74 920 62 2,156 218 
Sere 1,071 72 823 55 2,021 201 
,  Borere 1,112 78 826 55 2,071 198 
ts Geen tae 1,168 82 841 58 2,149 206 
| arr eee re 1,083 78 792 53 2,006 184 
Ee. a kenge 1,177 87 925 62 2,251 208 
Re Ree 1,187 92 1,060 64 2,403 239 
tee Pee: 1,082 80 1,027 57 2,246 236 
OE eee 1,162 80 1,127 64 2,433 267 
Jan.-Feb. ... 2,278 2,073 150 146 1,996 1,872 128 137 4,552 4,228 442 436 





















USDA Buys 2,400,000 Ibs. Lard 
Last Week; Total, 58,488,000 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture bought an additional 2,400,000 
Ibs. of refined lard late last, week in 
its continuing program to help bol- 
ster the market and to assist needy 
persons and eligible institutions, 
Cost of the lard, packed in 1-lh. and 
2-lb. cartons, at 11.50¢ to 11,70¢ per 
lb., was about $280,000. 

USDA accepted offers from five of 
nine bidders who offered a total of 
6,432,000 lbs. of the product. Last 
week’s purchase brought to 58,488,- 
000 Ibs., the aggregate amount 
bought by the government agency 
under its current lard purchasing 
program which began last October 
22. Of this total, 21,960,000 Ibs. were 
in 3-lb. tins and 36,528,000 Ibs. in the 
smaller containers. 


Meat Prices Average Lower 


Meats were among important con- 
sumer commodities which declined 
in price during the week ended 
April 5, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Down for the sec- 
ond week, the average wholesale 
price index on meats was 95.6. On 
the other hand, the average primary 
market price index was at a new 
high of 120.2. The same indexes for 
the corresponding week last year 
were 100.4 and 119.7, respectively. 






























































































































































































































































DOMESTIC SAUSAGE CHGO. WHOLESALE SAUSAGE CASINGS 
Pork sausage, bulk, (cl. Ib.) SMOKED MEATS (Lel prices quoted to manu- SOO TL, v5 06050 cosa ce 5.25@5.35 

A i Aa 30 @37% facturers of sausage) 22/24 mm. ............4.15@423 
Pork saus., sheep cas., Wednesday, April 13, 1960 Seat enndtine (er set 20/22 mm. ............3.65@3.75 

in 1-Ib, package ...... 51 @55 Hams, to-be-cooked, (av.) ‘Gheer, eaves ——_- 18/20 mm, ...........-2.70@ 

~ yp 0 A : 14/16, wrapped .......... 50 } ceil cal = eS 1.35@145 
in 1-Ib. package ......62 @63 Hams, fully cooked, Clear, 35/40 mm. ...108@120 
eis /16, wrapped .......... 51 id ose ee 7 
Bologna, aca bulk ....36@42 Hams, to-be-cooked, Clear, 38/40 mm. ....1.25@1.35 CURING MATERIALS 
Smoked liver, n.c., bulk 46 @52 16/18, wrapped .......... 40 Not clear, 40 mam. /an. 75@ 85 Nitrite of soda. in 400-Ib. Cwr, 
Smoked liver, a.c., bulk 37 @45 Mame, Sully cocked. Not clear, 40mm./up 95@1.05 ,, bbls., del. or f.0.b. Chgo $11.98 
Polish sausage 16/18, wrapped .......... 50 in a Pure refined gran. 

self-service pack. ....54 @69 Bacon, fancy, de-rind, Beef weasands: (Each) nitrate of soda .......... 5.65 
New Eng. lunch spec. 60 @66 8/10 lbs., wrapped ....... 41 No. 1, 24 in./up .... 13@ 15 pure refined powdered nitrate 
Olive loaf, bulk ...... 4014 @53 Bacon, fancy sq. cut, seed- No. 1, 22 in./up ...... 16@ 18 8 Narang dere: 8.65 
Blood and tongue, n.c. 4714 @56 less, 10/12 Ibs., wrapped . 38 Beef middles: (Per set) Salt, paper sacked, f.0.b. 

Blood, tongue, a.c. ...45%@54 Bacon, No. 1, sliced 1-Ib. heat Ex. wide, 2% in./up ..3.60@3.85 Chgo. gran. carlots, ton .. 30.50 
t Pepper loaf, bulk ....5014@60 seal, self-service pkg. .... 52 Spec. wide, 2%-2% in. 2.65@2.90 Rock salt in 100-lb 

Pickle & Pimento loaf . .43% @53 Spec. med. 17%-2% in. .1.75@2.00 bags, f.0.b. whse., Chgo 28.50 

Bologna, a.c., sliced SPICES arrow, 1% in./dn. ..1.15@1.30 Sugar: 

6, 7-0z. pack. doz. .....2.61@3.60 Beef bung caps: (Each) Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. N.Y. .. 6.20 
Neliced. 6, Tot. doz. 3.93@4.92 een Cohenaen Seaton bee. Gan 44 een ae ones Gare Gos 9.25 
Olive loaf, : sels, began, bales Clear, 4-4% inch 20@ 22 #£=Packers curing sugar, 100- 

sliced, 6, 7-oz., doz. ..2.93@3.84 1. rime er Clear, 3%-4 inch 16@ 19 Ib. bags, f.0.b. Reserve, 
oa on deen” doz. 3.55@4.80 2 oN asta iad 99 1.01 ~~ —— Pho _— Poe sgh A a ats e 

6, 7-0z., dozen ........ 2.78 @3.60 —— poll Breese -? ro 6%4-7% inch, inflated .. 14 Cerelose, (carlots, cwt.) .... a 

Gloves, Zanziba = $35 60 65 514-61 inch, inflated .. 12@ 14 Ex-warehouse, Chicago .... 7: 
Ginger, Jamaica .. 48 54 Pork casings: @er hank) 
DRY SAUSAGE Mise. fomey Banda 3.50 4 . ./Aown ..... oo ore SEEDS AND HERBS 
4 East Indies ......  .. : ER re : 

(Sliced, 6-0z., Ib.) Mustard flour, fancy .. 43 SRO MODS ool iin cee 3.20@3.35 Cel, lb.) Whole Ground 
Cervelat, hog bungs ..1.08@1.10 WE akinecstenie ae 38 35/38 mm. ............2.50@2.75 Caraway seed ........ 28 52 
ROUIOOR . . oxin senna ne cn 63@65 West indive nutmeg .. 1.82 38/42 mm. ............2.25@2.50 Cominos seed ........ 47 
NE = 5 da Seb una csiie 87@89 Paprika, American, Hog bungs: (Each) Mustard seed 
Holsteiner ............. 77@79 Se ee Oar 52 Sow, 34 inch cut ..........62@64 FANCY ose seeeeeeeees 23 
SS are: 96 @98 Paprika, Spanish, Export, 34 in. cut ........53@57 yellow Amer, ...... 17 “ 
Salami, Genoa style ..1.06@1.08 FE Benwesceens ma 67 Large prime, 34 in. ......42@45 Oregano ............- 37 
Salami, cooked ......... 51@53 Cayenne pepper .. .. 63 Med. prime, 34 in. ......29@32 Coriander, “ 
A A eee 86@88 Pepper: Small prime .............16@22 Morocco, No. 1..... 20 a 
GN Ras obcunkacwceas 99@1.01 Red, No. 1-....... ine 56 Middles, cap off ..........70@75 | Marjoram, French .. 54 
ee et 88@90 NO Alene sdckes 1.12 1.20 Hog skips ................ 7@10 Sage, Dalmatian, “ 
ING 5 ins eccdcacane 59@61 DE ris ec codecs 75 80 Hog runners, green ......15@20 NOs 1 i csccsscccces 8 
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FRESH MEATS... Chicago and outside 





CHICAGO 


April 12, 1960 


CARCASS BEEF 


Steers, gen. range: 
600 


(carlots, Ib.) 
Prime, 700/ 


aq 
431% 
41 
4034 
35 
Commercial cow .... 3214 
Canner-cutter cow ... 32% 


PRIMAL BEEF CUTS 


Prime: 
Rounds, all wts. ...55 @56 
Tr. loins, 50/70 (icl) 90 @108 
Sq. chux, 70/90 ....40 @40% 
Arm chux, 80/110 ..38 @39 
Ribs, 25/35 (Icl) ....70 @72 
Briskets (Icl) 32 @33 
Navels, No. 1 134%@14% 
Flanks, rough No. 1 14 @14% 

Choice: 
Hindatrs., 5/ 521% 
Foreqtrs., 5/800 37 
Rounds, 70/90 lbs. .. 52% 
Tr. loins, 50/70 Icl. @82 
Sq. chux, 70/90 @401%4 
Arm chux, 80/110 ... @39 
Ribs, 25/30 (Icl) .... @61 
Ribs, 30/35 (cl) 
Briskets (Icl) 
Navels, No. 1 
Flanks, rough No. 1 . 

Good (all wts.): 
Sq. chucks 


COW, BULL TENDERLOINS 


C&C grade, fresh (Job = 7 
Cow, 3 lbs./down 
Cow, 3/4 Ibs. 
Cow, 4/5 Ibs. 
Cow, 5 Ibs./up 
Bull, 5 Ibs./up 


CARCASS LAMB 
(Lel., Ib.) 

Prime, 30/45 Ibs. .... 46 
Prime, 45/55 Ibs. .... 45 
Prime, 55/65 Ibs. .... 42 
Choice, 30/45 Ibs. 46 
Choice, 45/55 Ibs. 45 
Choice, 55/65 Ibs. 42 
Good, all wts. 41 


BEEF PRODUCTS 


(Frozen, pn gg Ib.) 
Tongues, No. 1, 100’s 32 
Tongues, No. 2, 100’s . 29% @30 
Heart, regular 100’s .. 

Livers, regular, 35/50’s 2544 
Livers, selected, 35/50’s 

Tripe, cooked, 100’s .. 

Tripe, scalded, 100’s .. 

Lips, unscalded, 100’s 

Lips, scalded, 100’s 

Melts 

Lungs 100’s 

Udders, 100’s 


FANCY MEATS 

Beef tongues, db.) 
corned, No. 1 37 
corned, No. 2 3414 
Veal breads, 6/12-0z. .. 135 
12-0z./up 


155 
Calf tongues, 1-lb./dn. 29 @30 


BEEF SAUS. MATERIALS 
FRE 


Canner-cutter cow meat, (ib.) 
barrels 4514 
Bull meat, boneless, 
barrels 48 
Beef trimmings, 
75/85%, barrels 
Beef trimmings, 
85/90%, barrels 
Boneless chucks, 
barrels 452 
Beef cheek meat, 
trimmed, barrels 
Beef head meat, bbls. 
Veal trimmings, 
boneless, barrels ....41 @42 


3414 @35 
39 @40 


‘eaieaat 
291% 


VEAL SKIN-OFF 


(cl., Ib.) 
Prime, carcass, 90/120 
Prime, carcass, 120/150 ... 
Choice, carcass, 90/120 ... 
Choice, carcass, 120/150 
Good, carcass, 90/105 
Commercial, 90/190 
Utility, carcass, 90/190 ... 
Cull carcass, 60/125 


56@57 
-55@57 
-51@54 
. 50@54 
45@49 
40 @42 
-36@40 
29@32 


BEEF HAM SETS 


Insides, 12/up, Ib. 
Outsides, 8/up, Ib. 
Knuckles, 714/up, lb. .. 


n-nominal, b-bid, a-asked 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


Los Angeles 
April 12 


FRESH BEEF (Carcass): 
STEER: 


Choice, 5-600 Ibs. ........ $44.50 @ 47.00 


Good, 6-700 Ibs. 


cow: 
Commercial, all wts. 
Utility, all wts. 
Canner-cutter 


FRESH CALF: 
Choice, 200 Ibs./down .. 
Good, 200 Ibs./down 
LAMB (Carcass): 


Prime, 45-55 Ibs. 
Prime, 55-65 Ibs. 


Good, all wts. 
FRESH PORK: (Carcass) 


LOINS: 


8 Sa melee Rea 41.00 @45.00 
41.00 @45.00 
Rs ani anion cecal 41.00@45.00 


(Smoked) 
ew MW? a) oes sodas 30.00 @ 36.00 


10-12 Ibs. 
12-16 Ibs. 


PICNICs;: 


HAMS: 
16-18 Ibs. 


. 33.00@35.00 
32.00 @ 34.00 
30.00 @ 32.00 
37.00 @ 42.00 


(Skin-off) 
- 50.00@54.00 
- 46.00@50.00 


41.00 @ 43.00 
38.00 @ 41.00 
Choice, 45-55 Ibs. ........ 41.00 @43.00 
Choice, 55-65 Ibs. ........ 38.00 @ 41.00 

37.00 @ 39.00 
(Packer style) 
135-175 lbs. U.S. No. 1-3 None quoted 


45.00 @55.00 
ad Kr aidewioutinnp ee 45.00 @ 54.00 


San Francisco 
April 12 


No. Portland 
April 12 


$46.00 @ 47.00 
44.00 @ 46.00 
43.00 @ 45.00 
42.00 @ 44.00 


$45.00 @ 46.50 
44.50 @ 46.00 
43.50 @ 45.00 
43.00 @ 44.00 


35.00 @ 38.00 
31.00 @ 33.00 
29.00 @ 31.00 
38.00 @ 40.00 


(Skin-off) 
None quoted 
46.00 @52.00 


(Springs) 
45.00 @ 48.00 
43.00 @ 45.00 
45.00 @ 48.00 
43.00 @ 45.00 None quoted 

None quoted 48.00 @ 50.00 
(Shipper style) (Shipper Style) 
None quoted 25.00 @ 27. 


37.00 @ 39.00 
34.00 @ 37.00 
32.00 @ 35.00 
39.00 @ 41.00 


(Skin-off) 
46.00 @54.00 
44.00 @ 52.00 


(Springs) 
50.00 @ 52.00 
None quoted 
50.00 @52.00 


45.00 @ 49.00 
46.00 @ 50.00 
43.00 @ 46.00 


(Smoked) 
30.00 @ 34.00 


44.00 @ 47.00 
44.00 @47.00 
44.00 @47.00 


(Smoked) 
31.00 @ 35.00 


48.00 @53.00 
46.00 @51.00 


48.50 @54.00 
47.50 @52.00 
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NEW YORK 


April 12, 1960 


CARCASS BEEF AND CUTS 


Prime steer: 
Carcass, 6/700 
Carcass, 7/800 
Carcass, 8/900 
Hinds., 6/700 
Hinds., 7/800 
Rounds, cut across, 

flank off 

Rds., dia. bone, f.o. 
Short loins, untrim. .. 
Short loins, trim. 
Flanks 
Ribs 
Armchucks 
Briskets 
Plates 

Choice steer: 
Carcass, 6/700 
Carcass, 7/800 
Carcass, 8/900 
Hinds., 6/700 
Hinds., 7/800 
Rounds, cut across, 

flank off 

Rds., dia. bone, f.o. .. 
Short loins, untrim . 
Short loins, trim. 


Carcass, 5/600 

Carcass, 6/700 

Hinds., 6/700 

Hinds., 7/800 

Rounds, cut across, 
flank off 

Rds., dia. bone, f.o. 

Short loins, untrim. .. 

Short loins, trim. 


Ribs 


FANCY MEATS 


(cl. Ib.) 
Veal breads, 6/12-0z. ....... 1.42 
SR SURE clic pace hae s id sates 1.62 
Beef livers, selected 38 
Beef kidneys 
Oxtails, %4-lb., 


VEAL SKIN-OFF 
(Carcass prices, Icl., lb.) 
Prime, 90/120 
Prime, 120/150 
Choice, 90/120 
Choice, 120/150 


Choice calf, all wts. 
Good calf, all wts. ... 
Stand. calf, all cuts 


CARCASS LAMB 


Prime, 


Good, 55/65 39 
(Carlots, veces 
Choice, 35/45 

Choice, 45/55 

Choice, 55/65 


CARCASS BEEF 


(Carlots, Ib.) 
Steer, choice, 6/700 . 
Steer, choice, 7/800 
Steer, 

Steer, 

Steer, 

Steer, 





PHILA. FRESH MEATS 
April 12, 1960 


Rounds, flank off .... 

Loins, full, untr., .... 

Loins, full, trim. 

Ribs, 7-bone 

Armchux, 5-bone 

Briskets, 5-bone 
Choice steer: 


Rounds, flank off . 
Loins, full, untr., .... 
Loins, full, trim 
Ribs, 7-bone 
Armchux, 5-bone .... 
Briskets, 5-bone 

Good steer: 
Carcass, 5/700 
Carcass, 7/900 
Rounds, flank off ... .5: 
Loins, full, untr., .... 
Loins, full, trim. 
Ribs, 7-bone 


Comm’1. 350/700 
Utility 350/700 
Can-cut 350/700 

VEAL CARC: Choice Good 
ke res 52@54 46@48 
90/120 Ibs. 


120/150 Ibs. 

LAMB CARC: 
35/45 Ibs. ........ 48 @50 
45/55 lbs. ........ 46 @50 
55/65 Ibs. .......- 44@46 


CHGO. PORK SAUSAGE 
MATERIAL—FRESH 


Pork trimmings: (Job lots) 
40% lean, barrels ... 16 
50% lean, barrels ... 17% 
80% lean, barrels ... 34 
95% lean, barrels ... 38 

Pork, head meat 30 

Pork cheek meat 
trimmed, barrels .... 35 

Pork cheek meat, 
untrimmed 31 


@35%2 


Phila., N. Y. Fresh Pork 


PHILADELPHIA: (local, Icl. Ib.) 
Reg., loins, 8/12 @ 
Reg., loins, 12/16 .... 
Boston Butts, 4/8 .... 
Spareribs, sheet 
Skinned hams, 10/12 
Skinned hams, 12/14 
Pienices, S.S. 4/6 
Picnics, S.S. 6/8 
Bellies, 10/14 

NEW YORK: 

Reg., loins, 8/12 

Reg., loins, 12/16 .... 
Hams, sknd., 12/16 .. 
Boston butts, 4/8 .... 
Regular picnics, 4/8 
Spareribs, 3/down 


CHGO. FRESH PORK 
PORK PRODUCTS 


April 12, 1960 
Hams, skinned, 10/12 ... 
Hams, skinned, 12/14 ... 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 ... 
Picnics, 4/6 lbs. 
Picnics, 6/8 Ibs. 
Pork loins, boneless ... 
Shoulders, 16/dn. 

(Job lots, Ib.) 
Pork livers 
Tenderloins, fresh, 10’s 
Neck bones, bbls. 
Feet, s.c., bbls. 


OMAHA DENVER MEATS 


(Carcass carlots, cwt.) 
Omaha, April 13, 1960 
Choice steer, 6/700.. $ 
Choice steer, 7/800 .. 
Choice steer, 8/900 .. 
Good steer, 6/800 .... 
Choice heifer, 5/700 . 42.00 
Cow, C-C & util. .... 31.00@32.00 
Denver, April 13, 1960 
Choice steer, 6/700 . 
Choice steer, 7/800 .. 
Choice steer, 8/900 .. 
Good steer, 6/800 .. 
Choice heifer, 6/700 . 
Good heifer, 6/700 .. 
Utility cow 


43.25 
42.75 
42.25 
40.75 





PORK AND LARD... Chicago and outside 





CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From the National Provisioner Daily Market Service 
CASH PRICES 


(Carlot basis, Chicago price zone, April 13, 1960) 


SKINNED HAMS 
F.F.A or fresh 


PICNICS 


F.F.A. or fresh Frozen 


f.f.a. 8/up 2’s in.. 
fresh 8/up 2’s in ... 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


Car Lot 
Loins, 12/dn 


Butts, 8/up 
Ribs, 3/dn .... 
Ribs, 3/5 
Ribs, 5/up 


BELLIES 


F.F.A. or fresh Frozen 


FAT BACKS 
Frozen or fresh 


OTHER CELLAR CUTS 


Frozen or fresh Cured 
Sq. owls, boxed > 
Jowl Butts, loose --9¥n 
Jowl Butts, boxed ..n.q. 





LARD FUTURES PRICES 


(Drum contract basis) 
FRIDAY, APRIL 8&8, 1960 
Open High Low 
May 9.67 9.67 
July 9.95 9.95 
Sept. 10.30 10.30 
Oct. 10.35 10.35 
Nov. 10.35 10.40 
Sales: 1,760,000 Ibs. 
Open interest at close, 


Apr. 7: May, 175; July, 196; Sept., 
155; and Oct., 51 lots. 


MONDAY, APRIL 11, 1960 


May 9.62 9.67 9.62 9.67a 
July 10.00 10.02 9.95 10.00 
Sept. 10.35 10.35 10.35 10.35 
Oe eh: it ...  10.30b 
Nov. 10.42 10.42 10.42 10.42b 
Sales: 1,200,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close, Fri., Apr. 
8: May, 174; July, 194; Sept., 157; 
Oct., 52; and Nov., 10 lots. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 12, 1960 
May 9.57 9.62 9.57 9.57 
July 10.02 10.02 9.90 9.92a 
Sept. 10.27 10.32 10.27 10.32a 
Oct. 10.27 10.30 10.27 10.30b 
Nov. 10.42 10.45 10.37 10.45b 

Sales: 2,280,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close, Mon., 
Apr. 11: May, 175; July, 200; Sept., 
159; Oct., 52; and Nov., 13 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 13, 1960 
May 9.55 9.55 9.52 9.52 
July 9.87 9.90 9.82 9.87 
Sept. 10.27 10.27 10.25 10.25b 
Oct. met an PS 10.25b 
Nov. 10.40 10.40 10.25 10.25b 

Sales: 3,560,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close, Tues., 
Apr. 12: May, 178; July, 191; Sept., 
164; Oct., 52; and Nov., 21 lots. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 14, 1960 


May 9.55 9.55 9.55 9.55 
July 9.87 9.90 9.87 9.87 
Sept. 10.27 10.27 10.25b 
Oct. 10.30 10.30a 
Nov. 10.40 10.40 10.30a 

Sales: 1,800,000 lbs. 

Open interest at close, Wed., 
Apr. 13: May, 174; July, 189; Sept., 
198; Oct., 52; and Nov., 25 lots. 
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LARD FUTURES PRICES 


(Loose contract basis) 
FRIDAY, APRIL 8, 1960 


Open High Low Close 
May Ar °a% pane aia 
July ise ase ay 8.75n 
Sept.) «us Bes ean 8.92n 

Sales: none. 

Open interest at close, Thurs., 
Apr. 7: July, 1; and Sept., 52 lots. 


MONDAY, APRIL 11, 1960 


May ete eee aon 8.50b 
July neh Stae § SRS 8.75b 
ag ee ee re 9.05b 
Oct. ‘ pies Pres tel 

Sales: none. 

Open interest at close, Fri., Apr. 
8: July, 1; and Sept., 52 lots. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 12, 1960 


May ge% aso. ee 
July ae see bts 8.75n 
Sept. pe ave ion 9.05n 
Oct. 4 ‘ er eee 

Sales: none. 

Open interest at close, Mon., 
Apr. 11: July, 1; and Sept., 53 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 13, 1960 


May 6 see oe ase 
July Me vee $04 8.75n 
tg Bag oe aS 9.05n 
disiloe: none. 
Open interest at close, Tues., 
Apr. 12: July, 1; and Sept., 52 lots. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 14, 1960 

May sine Pp acupe Bee 
, a0 nas 8.75n 
Soet. ... ae ane 9.05n. 
Oct. neg Aes ane 

Sales: none. 

Open interest at close, Wed., 
Apr. 13: July, 1; and Sept., 52 lots. 





MARGINS ON LIGHTER HOGS STRONGER 
(Chicago costs, credits and realizations for Monday and Tuesday) 
Margins on light and mediumweight-hogs were little 
changed from last week, tending however, to show im- 
provement as live costs and realizations held fairly 
steady. Margins on heavies broke largely due to mark- 
downs on the lean cuts from such porkers, with costs 


unchanged from last week. 


—180-220 lbs.—- —220-240 Ibs.— 
Value 


—240-270 Ibs.— 
Value Value 





‘per per ewt. per per ewt.. 
fin. cwt. 
yield alive 


$16.96 
6.33 4.55 6.45 ll 5.68 
2.75 1.77 2.49 . 2.23 


ewt. 
alive 
Lean cuts $11.76 
Fat cuts, 4.40 
Ribs, trimms., etc. 
Cost of hogs 
Condemnation loss .... 
Handling, overhead .... 
TOTAL COST 
TOTAL VALUE 
Cutting margin 
Margin last week 


26.66 
26.04 17.56 
—.62 
—.70 


’ eet | 
per per cwt. 

ewt. fin, 
yield alive 


$11.24 $15.82 A $14.88 


16.30 
-08 
2.10 


18.48 26.02 
24.76 
—1.26 


—1.38 


—.92 
—.95 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE LARD PRICES 


Los Angeles 
April 12 
14.00 @ 16.00 
13.00 @ 15.00 
11.50@12.75 


1-lb. cartons 
50-lb. cartons & cans ... 
Tierces 


San Francisco 
April 12 
16.00@ 17.00 
14.00 @ 16.00 
13.50 @ 15.50 


No. Portland 
April 12 
13.50 @ 16.00 
None quoted 
10.50 @ 14.00 





PACKERS’ WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1960 
Refined lard, drums, f.o.b. 
Chicago ’ 
Refined lard, 50-lb. fiber 
cubes, f.o.b. Chicago 
Kettle rendered, 50-Ib. tins, 
f.o.b. Chicago 
Leaf, kettle rendered, 
drums, f.o.b. Chicago .... 
Lard flakes 13 
Neutral, drums, f.o.b. 
Chicago 
Standard shortening, 
N. & S. (del) 
Hydrogenated shortening, 
North & South, drums ... 


WEEK’S LARD PRICES 


P.S. or Dry Ref. in 
D.R. rend. 50-Ib. 
cash loose tins 
tierces (Open (Open 

(Bd. Trade) Mkt.) Mkt.) 


Apr. ... 9.40n 11.00n 
Apr. -.. 9.52n 11.00n 
Apr. ... 9.42n 11.00n 
Apr. ... 9.40n 11.00n 
Apr. --- 9.42n 11.25n 


Note: add ‘4c to all prices end- 
ing in 2 or 7. 
n-nominal, a-asked, b-bid 


RATIOS COMPARED 
HOG-CORN 


The hog-corn ratio based 
on barrows and gilts at 
Chicago for the week end- 
ed Apr. 9, 1960 was 13.5, 
the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has reported. 
This ratio compared with 
the 13.7 ratio for the pre- 
ceding week and 12.7 a 
year ago. These ratios 
wre calculated on the ba- 
sis of No. 3 yellow corn 
selling at $1.192, $1.175 and 
$1.287 per bu. during the 
three periods, respectively. 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Wednesday, April 13, 1960 
Crude cottonseed oil, f.o.b. 
Valley 
Southeast 
Texas 
Corn oil in tanks, 
f.o.b. mills 
Soybean oil, 
f.o.b. Decatur 
Coconut oil, f.o.b. 
Pacific Coast 
Peanut oil, 
f.o.b. mills 
Cottonseed foots: 
Midwest, West Coast i. 


East 
Soybean foots, midwest 1% 


OLEOMARGARINE 


Wednesday, April 13, 1960 
White domeste vegetable, 
30-lb. cartons 
Yellow quarters, 
30-lb. cartons 
Milk churned pastry, 
750-Ib. lots, 30’s 
Water churned pastry, 
750-Ib. lots, 30’s 
Bakers, steel drums, tons .. 


OLEO OILS 


Prime oleo stearine, 


bags 
Extra oleo oil (drums) . 
Prime oleo oil (drums) * anel 


N. Y. COTTONSEED 
OIL CLOSINGS 


Closing cottonseed oil futures in 
New York were as follows: 

Apr. 8—May, 12.09; July, 12. 14; 
Sept., 11.94; Oct., 11.82-85; Det» 
11.77; Mar., 11.80; May, 11.80b-953; 
and July, 11. 85b-95a. 

Apr. 11—May, 12.15b-17a; July, 
12.25; Sept., 12.00-01; Oct., 11.87 
89; Dec., 11.75b-80a; Mar., 11.80b; 
May, 11.80b; and July, 

Apr. 12—May, 12.16-14; 
12.23; Sept., 11.98b-12.00a; 
11.86; Dec., 11.74; Mar., 11.77 
May, 11.79b-90a; and July, 1 8th 
12.00a. 

Apr. 13—May, 12.12b-14a; July; 
12.17; Sept., 11.96; Oct., 11.79-6; 
Dec., 11.70; Mar., 11.76b-80a; May, 
11.80b; and July, 11.75b. 

Apr. 14— May, 12.09; July, 12.1 
-12a; Sept., 11.90b-91a; Oct., 11.77 
75; Dec., 11.68-66; Mar., 11.70b; 
May, 11.70b-78a; and July 11.70b 
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Ss 
Portland 


April 12 

50 @ 16.00 
1e quoted 
50 @ 14.00 


34, @10n 
13% 
95 @7.97 


ily, 11.80b 
14a; July, 
+ 11.79-8; 
80a; May, 


Fuly, 12.11 
yet, ILM 


BY-PRODUCTS...FATS AND OILS 





BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 


.\F.0.B. Chicago, unless otherwise indicated) 
Wednesday, April 13, 1960 


BLOOD 
Unground, per unit of 
ammonia, bulk 5.25n 
DIGESTER FEED TANKAGE MATERIALS 
Wet rendered, unground, loose 
Low test 
Med. test 
High test 
PACKINGHOUSE FEEDS 
Carlots, ton 
50% meat, bone scraps, bagged $77.50@ 87.50 
50% meat, bone scraps, bulk .. 75.00@ 77.50 
60% digester, tankage, bagged .. 
60% digester, tankage, bulk .. 
80% blood meal, bagged 
Steam bone meal, 50-lb. bags 
(specially prepared) 102.50 
60% steam bone meal, bagged .. 85.00 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
Feather tankage, ground, 
per unit ammonia (85% prot.) *5.00 
Hoof meal, per unit of ammonia 46.75 
DRY RENDERED TANKAGE 
Low test, per unit prot. 1.50n 
Medium test, per unit prot. ... 1.40n 
High test, per unit prot. 1.25 
GELATINE AND GLUE STOCKS 
Bone stock, (gelatine), ton .... 14.75 
Cattle jaws, feet (non-gel), ton .. 1.50@ 3.59 
Trim bone, ton 
Pigskins (gelatine), 
Pigskins (rendering) piece 


ANIMAL HAIR 

Winter coil, dried, 

c.a.f. mideast, ton 
Winter coil, dried, midwest, ton 55.00 
Cattle switches, piece 2@ 3% 
Summer processed (Apr.-Oct.) 

gray, lb. none qtd. 
*Del. midwest, tdel. east, n—nom., a—asked. 


80.00@ 90.00 
77.50@ 80.00 
110.00 @ 130.00 


3.50@ 7.75 
6% 
7%2@ 12% 





Wednesday, April 13, 1960 


| TALLOWS and GREASES 





The early firmness in the inedible 
tallow and grease market continued 
late into last week, and some sales 
were consummated at steady to frac- 
tionally higher price levels. Volume 
was fair. Bleachable fancy tallow 
sold at 6c, prime tallow at 534c and 
special tallow and B-white grease 
at 514c, all caf. Chicago. Choice 
white grease, all hog, sold at 7%c, 
delivered New York, and additional 
tanks were held %c higher. 

Bleachable fancy tallow was bid 
at 63%@6'4c, c.af. Avondale, La., 
and c.af. New York; the outside 
latter price was on high titre stock. 
Special tallow met buying inquiry at 
6@6%c, and yellow grease at 5%c, 
c.af. New York. 

More inquiry was apparent on 
most inedible items at steady prices 
as the new week got under way, 
but producers asked %@Mc higher 
in most instances. Special tallow was 
bid at 6@6\%c, c.a.f. New York, and 
at 5i4c, c.a.f. Chicago. A couple of 
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SHORTHORNS 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN ASSN. 


Omaha 7, Nebraska 


tanks of edible tallow changed hands 
at 83¢c, c.a.f. Chicago. Several more 
tanks sold at 8c, c.af. Chicago, 
and a few more traded at 8'4¢c, c.a.f. 
nearby Midwest point. 


Choice white grease, all hog, was 
bid at 6%c, c.a.f. Chicago, with of- 
fers at 644c. A round lot of choice 
white grease, all hog, traded at 7%c, 
c.af. eastern basis. Edible tallow 
was bid at 734c, f.o.b. River, and it 
was offered at 8c. It was reported 
that additional tanks of special tal- 
low and yellow grease sold at 544c, 
and 5c, respectively, c.a.f. Chicago. 

At midweek, the lower and in- 
between grade inedible stock was 
still sought for eastern destination, 
and for c.a.f. Chicago. Bleachable 
fancy tallow sold at 5%@6c c.a. 
Chicago. Special tallow sold within 
the quoted range of 53%@5%4c, and 
No. 1 tallow and yellow grease at 
5\4c, also c.a.f. Chicago. Special tal- 
low was bid at 6@6%c, and yellow 
grease at 5%@6c, c.af. New York. 

Edible tallow was offered at 834c, 
caf. Chicago, but it was bid frac- 
tionally lower. Some edible tallow 
changed hands at 7\4¢, f.o.b. Denver; 





CERTIFIED 
CASING 
COLORS 


WARNER JENKINSON MFG., CO. 
2526 Baldwin St. + St. Louis 6, Mo. 








MAKE PURCHASING EASIER 
USE THE “YELLOW PAGES” OF 
THE MEAT INDUSTRY— 


the classified volume for all your plant needs 
The Purchasing GUIDE for the Meat Industry 
A NATIONAL PROVISIONER PUBLICATION 














Geo. Hess 
Murray H. Watkins 


Indianapolis Stock Yards ° 





W. E. (Wally) Farrow 
Earl Martin 


HESS, WATKINS, FARROW & COMPANY 


Indianapolis 21, Ind. 
Telephone: MElrose 7-5481 
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The most complete line available. 
Over 100 sizes, 10 different shapes. 
All in Cast Aluminum—some in Stain- 
less Steel. Ask for booklet “The 
Modern Method", listing all and con- 
taining valuable ham boiling hints. 


HAM BOILER corRPORATION 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, PORT CHESTER, N. Y 





edible tallow was also bid at 7%4c, 
f.0.b. River, with offers at 8c. House 
grease sold at 5c and No. 2 tallow at 
434c, c.a.f. Chicago. Bleachable fancy 
tallow was bid at 6%c, c.a.f. East, 
and indications %c higher on high 
titre stock were in the market. 
Choice white grease, all hog, was 
bid at 7c, c.a.f. New York, and more 
of the same material was available 
at 7%4c. Later in the day, special 
tallow and B-white grease were bid 
at 514c, Chicago. 

TALLOWS: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: edible tallow, 734c, f.o.b. River, 
and 814c, Chicago basis; original 
fancy tallow, 6%@6%c; bleachable 
fancy tallow, 5%@6c; prime tallow, 
55s@5%c; special tallow, 544c; No. 1 
tallow, 5%c; and No. 2 tallow, 4%4c. 

GREASES: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: choice white grease, all hog, 
6%4c; B-white grease, 544c; yellow 
grease, 5144c; and house grease was 
quoted at 5c. 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS 


New York, April 13, 1960 

Dried blood was quoted today at 

$4.50 per unit of ammonia. Low test 

wet rendered tankage was listed at 

$4.50@5 per unit of ammonia and 

dry rendered tankage was priced at 
$1.30@1.35 per protein unit. 


Expect Record U. S. Tallow, 
Grease Production This Year 


Production of inedible tallow and 
grease for this year is forecast by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
at a record 3,450,000,000 Ibs. This 
volume would be about 6 per cent 
over last year’s production. The gain 
is expected to be in cattle tallow, as 
volume of pork stock is likely to be 
down. In 1959 the United States 
produced about half of the world’s 
tallow and grease and accounted for 
about two-thirds of the world trade. 

Domestic disappearance of inedi- 
ble tallow and grease for 1960 was 
forecast at about 1,800,000,000 Ibs., 
or about the same as the average for 
the past three years. 

The marketing pattern on inedible 
tallow and grease has changed radi- 
cally in the recent years, with a drop 
in its use in soaps and its expanding 
use in other products as animal 
feeds, fatty acids and several other 
products. However, by far the great- 
est amount of tallow and grease still 
goes into soap manufacture. 

U.S. exports of inedible tallow and 
grease last year totaled .1,461,000,000 
Ibs., or about 31 per cent more than 
the 1,115,000,000 Ibs. in 1958. Ship- 
ments to most major destinations 
rose sharply. Italy, the Netherlands 
and Japan are the major markets for 
U.S. tallows and greases. 
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CHICAGO HIDES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1960 











BIG PACKER HIDES: Trading 
last week was at low ebb as buyers 
and sellers took more or less of a 
“breathing spell” following recent 
broad trading. Sales last week in- 
volved 2,300 light and exlight native 
steers from the River at 22%c and 
24l6c, respectively, and 1,200 Austin 
heavy native cows sold at 17\%c, 
March-April take-off. Omaha light 
native cows, March-April take-off, 
sold at 24c and 1,300 March-April 
butt-brand steers sold at 13%4c. 

Trading opened this week on a 
dull note, with heavy native steers 
and branded steers in only mild de- 
mand at Ic under last sales. On 
Tuesday, about 40,000 hides changed 
hands at lower prices. Heavy native 
steers sold Ic lower at 14c, River 
points, and butt-brands were 1c 
lower at 12%c. Colorado’s sold 1c 
lower at 12c, and a car of heavy 
Texas steers sold lower at 12%4c. 
Northern-River branded cows were 
lc lower at 15c. Denver branded 
cows sold at 15c and a car of Wichita 
light averages sold at 16c. Some 
heavy native cows sold 1c lower 
at 16c, River and Iowa points. 

At midweek, 15,000 Northern, Riv- 
er and low freight point branded 
cows sold Yc higher at 1544c. One 
large producer was holding heavy 
native cows at Yc higher than Tues- 
day’s sales. 

SMALL PACKER AND COUN- 
TRY HIDES: A softer undertone 
prevailed in small packer and coun- 
try hides this week. Some move- 
ment of 56-lb. locker-butchers was 
noted early at 14%4c and 14\%4c f.o.b. 
Chicago and some sales of 54’s were 
noted at 14144@14%c, also f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. At midweek, 50/52’s were 
pegged at 144%4@15c nominal and 
straight cars of 50/52 renderers were 
nominal at 13@13'%4c. No. 3’s were 
available at 11@12c, slightly under 
a week ago. Midwestern small pack- 
er 50/52-Ib. allweights were avail- 
able at 17@17%4c and 60/62’s were 
quoted at 14@14%4c nominal. 

CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: 
In the big packer market, last vol- 
ume movement of Northern light 
calf was at 57%4c. Heavy calf last 
sold at 56%4c for St. Paul production. 
Late last week, a good movement of 
kipskins took place at advances. Riv- 
ers moved at 45c and Evansville’s 
at 46c, while some Florida produc- 
tion went at 4314c. Sales of South- 
westerns were heard at 44c. Some 
regular slunks reportedly sold lower 
at 1.85. River and St. Paul produc- 
tions were involved, with volume 


estimated at 5,000. Sales of small 
packer allweight calf were heard at 
43@45c, with allweight kips at 34@ 
36c. Country allweight calf was 
nominal at 28@30c, as were all- 
weight kips at 23@25c. 

SHEEPSKINS: Shearlings were 
firm. River-Northern No. 1’s were 
listed at 1.90@2.25, and Southwest 
mouton types moved at 2.35@1.50, 
No. 2 River-Northern production 
moved at 1.60@1.65 and Southwest- 
ern’s at 1.70. River-Northern fall 
clips sold at 2.90@3.00, and South- 
western’s at 3.00@3.10. Midwestern 
wool pelts were reported at 3.65 per 
ewt. liveweight. Some sales of spring 
lamb pelts were heard out of the 
East at 2.30. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 
PACKER HIDES 
Wednesday, 


Apr. 13, 1960 

Let. native steers .. 224%4n 
Hvy. nat. steers ...14 @14% 25 
Ex. Igt. nat. steers .. 244on 
Butt-brand. steers .. 
Colorado steers 
Hvy. Texas steers .. 
Light Texas steers .. 
Ex. lgt. Texxas steer: 
Heavy native cows .. 
Light nat. cows .... 
Branded cows 
Native bulls 
Branded bulls 
Calfskins: 

Northerns, 10/15 Ibs. 


Cor. date 


*271, @28 
2614 @28 
1914 @20n 
18% @19n 


5644n 75n 
10 Ibs./down 90n 
Kips, Northern native, 
15/25 Ibs. 45n 62%n 
SMALL PACKER HIDES 
STEERS AND COWS: 
60/62-Ib. avg. ......-- 14 @14%n 25 
50/52-Ib. avg. .....+-- 17 @17%n 29 
SMALL PACKER SKINS 


Calfskins, all wts. ..43 @45n 62 
Kipskins, all wts. ..34 @36n 45 
SHEEPSKINS 
Packer shearlings: 
‘No. Ti aicsaccaxsbale $1.90@ 2.25 1.25@ 1.50 
Wi SE. igweodes ovus 1.60@ 4 .60@ 7 
D Pelts -23n . 
Moreihides, untrim 10.00n 10.75 @11.00n 
Horsehides, trim. 9.50@10.00n 10.00@10.50n 


*Includes cooler hides. 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 
Friday, April 8, 1960 
Open High Low 
Apr. ... 19.70b 19.90 
July ... 19.28 19.28 
Oct. ... 18.65b 18.72 
Jan. ... 18.20b or 
Apr. ... 17.50b 
Sales: 22 lots. 


Monday, April 11, 1960 


re 19.30 19.15 
duly... 19: 19.08 18.76 
Oct. ... 18.50 
Tie «co MB 18.10 
BRE. 20 17.60 


Sales: 


@26n 
@30n 


@64n 
@46n 


Close 


19.60 
19.12 
18.62b- .70a 
18.10b- .40a 
17.51b-18.00a 


19.12 
18.70 


19.15 
18.76 -78 
18.28b- .36a 
17.85b-18.00a 
17.45b-  .60a 


18.30 
18.10 
17.50 


Tuesday, April 12, 1960 
Apr. ... 19.10b 19.24 
July ... 18.70b 18.80 
Oct. ... 18.20b 18.35 
Jan. ... 17.75b eoee 
Apr. ... 17.35b 
Sales: 23 lots. 


Wednesday, April 13, 1960 
Apr. ... 19.00b 19.40 ‘ 
July ... 18.80b 18.94 18.81 
Get. -... 18.35 18.35 
| ales sacs Fees 
Apr. ... 
Sales: 29 lots. 
Thursday, April 14, 1960 
Apr. ... 19.26b 19.30 19.35b- .40a 
July ... 19.00 19.00 18.92 
Oct. ... 18.40b 18.40 18.33b- .438 
Jan. ... 17.80b Saat 17.80b-18.10a 
Apr. ... 17.30b 17.30b- .808 
Sales: 26 lots. 
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19.17b- .278 
18.74b- .85a 
18.25b- .40a 
17.80b-18.10a 
17.35b- .80a 


17.90b-18.158 
17.40b-  .80a 


18.86 
18.35 





LIVESTOCK MARKETS ...Weekly Review 





Producers To Have Market Center Ready When 
Present Los Angeles Facilities Close April 30 


The Producers Livestock Marketing Association has 
announced it will establish a new auction and private 
treaty market to take over when the Los Angeles Union 
Stockyards closes on April 30. Producers has signed a 
five-year lease, with renewal privileges, with a yard 
site at Artesia Dairy Land, about 12 miles from the 
packinghouse center. 

About six acres will be available for auction and pri- 
vate treaty sales areas, plus an arrangement whereby 57 
acres of feedlot pens may be used as necessary. Both 
rail and truck shipments will be handled. 

The location is readily accessible from freeways and 
a rail loading point lies four miles away. Arrangements 
are being made to pick up rail shipments and channel 
them to the yards without charge to the shipper. A yard 
pavilion with a capacity of seating 250 persons, com- 
plete with rest rooms and accommodations, will be fur- 
nished to the yards’ patrons. 


F. I. LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTER CLASSIFIED 
*Classification of livestock slaughtered under federal 
inspection in February 1960, compared with January 
1960 and February 1959 is shown below: 


Number (000 omitted) 
Jan. 2Mo. Feb. Feb. 
1960 1960 1959 1960 


rj 
2 


- 
=I 
Onts SCHON HOKSHDA Of 


871 1,677 663 
329 639 250 
347 653 291 
Bulls and stags 17 32 15 
Totals 1,436 1,564 3,001 1,219 
Canners, cutters! 134 149 282 137 
Hogs: 
Sows 33 384 717 324 
Barrows, gilts .. 5,485 6,112 11,597 5,345 
Stags, boars ... 23 20 43 17 
Totals 6,516 12,357 5,686 
Sheep and Lambs: 
Lambs, Yrigs. .. 1,049 1,208 2,257 1,051 
Sheep ... es 2 28 55 29 
Totals 1,076 1,236 
*Based on reports from packers. 
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2. 
100. 
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LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AT 57 MARKETS 
A summary of receipts of livestock at 57 public mar- 
kets, February 1960 and 1959, as reported by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture: 


: CATTLE ————-_CALVES-———__ 

Salable Total Local Salable Total Local 

receipts receipts slaughter receipts receipts slaughter 

Feb. 1960 .. 1,232,032 1,380,749 742,856 159,695 187,202 84,536 

Feb. 1959 .. 1,089,860 1,219,715 639,034 157,714 191,718 87,475 

Jan-Feb. ’60 2,549,815 2,880,105 1,490,732 350,875 418,718 172,074 

Jan.-Feb. ’59 2,391,996 2,717,522 1,391,216 362,191 448,986 193,042 
5-yr. av. (Feb 

1955-59) .. 1,212,577 1,398,796 





816,442 215,381 272,941 157,180 

——————_HoGS—————- —SHEEP AND LAMBS— 
Feb. 1960 .. 2,022,620 2,743,962 1,883,161 549,174 869,825 470,101 
Feb. 1959 .. 2,008,209 2,752,357 1,973,452 576,387 875,131 476,617 
Jan-Feb. °60 4,321,871 5,910,985 4,029,411 1,154,217 1,901,235 1,028,955 
Jan-Feb, 59 4,243,652 5,745,832 4,015,274 1,275,006 2,002,717 1,081,498 
5-yr. av. (Feb.- 


1955-59) .. 1,929,378 2,693,792 1,950,465 542,623 927,243 506,603 


SLAUGHTER DISTRIBUTION BY CLASSES 


Percentage distribution by classes of cattle slaugh- 
tered under federal inspection in February 1960-59 were 
reported as follows: 

Steers Heifers Cows Bulls, Stags C&C 
1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 
. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pct. Pet. 
Region 


N. Atlantic 6 61.0 


21.2 
S. Atlantic 


34.0 


10.9 25.0 
17.6 20.9 
14.8 15.0 


—_ 
nUdopwonby 


S. Central 
Mountain 


ae moSwon 
CONC ROWS 


Oe 


14.5 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five western markets on Tuesday, 
April 12 were reported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Livestock Division, as follows: 


N.Y. Yds. Chicago Sioux City Omaha St. Paul 


HOGS: 
BARROWS & GILTS: 
» No. 1: 
$15.75-17.00 


16.65-17.00 
16.40-16.75 





$15.25-16.50 
$16.00-16.25 16.25-16.50 
16.00-16.25 16.25-16.50 


15.75-16.85 $15.50-16.15 
16.50-16.85 16.00-16.15 
16.40-16.75 15.75-16.15 
16.10-16.50 15.50-16.00 


.. .$16.25-16.50 16.15-16.25 





15.75-16.25 
15.75-16.25 








15.25-15.50 
-.. 16.00-16.50 16.10-16.25 15.50-15.75 15.50-15.75 15.25-15.50 
-. 15.75-16.35 15.90-16.25 15.25-15.75 15.25-15.50 15.25-15.50 

. 15.25-16.00 15.50-16.00 14.75-15.00 15.00-15.25 15.00-15.25 


-.. 16.75-17.00 15.75-17.00 15.50-16.25 15.00-16.00 15.25-16.25 
.+. 16.75-17.00 16.65-17.00 16.00-16.25 16.00-16.25 15.75-16.25 
- 16.75-17.00 16.40-16.85 16.00-16.25 16.00-16.25 15.75-16.25 


-+. 16.25-16.75 16.25-16.50 15.75-16.00 15.50-16.00 15.25-15.50 
-.- 16.25-16.75 16.25-16.50 15.75-16.00 15.50-16.00 15.25-15.50 
... 15.75-16.75 16.00-16.35 15.35-16.00 15.25-15.75 15.25-15.50 

. 15.25-16.25 15.65-16.10 15.00-15.35 15.00-15.50 15.00-15.25 


-++ 16.35-16.75 15.50-16.75 15.50-16.00 14.50-15.75 15.00-16.00 

--. 16.35-16.75 16.50-16.75 15.75-16.00 15.75-16.25 15.50-16.00 

--- 16.25-16.75 16.40-16.75 15.75-16.00 15.75-16.25 15.50-16.00 
240-270 . 15.75-16.75 16.10-16.50 15.50-16.00 15.25-16.00 15.25-16.00 
SOWS: 


U.S. No. -3: 

180-270 .... 14.75-15.00 
270-330 .... 14.50-15.00 ————__ 14.25-14.50  14.50-14.75 14.25-14.50 
330-400 .... 14.00-14.75 14.00-14.50 14.25-14.50 14.00-14.50 14.00-14.50 
400-550 - 14.00-14.25 13.25-14.25 13.50-14.25 13.50-14.25 13.75-14.25 

SLAUGHTER CATTLE & CALVES: 

STEERS: 
Prime: 
900-1100 .... 
1100-1300 ... 
1300-1500 ... 
Choice: 
700-900 





29.50-31.50 28.75-31.00 29.50-31.00 
30.00-32.50 28.75-31.00 29.50-31.00 
29.50-32.50 28.75-31.00 28.75-39.75 


-+++ 27.00-29.50 26.50-29.50 26.50-28.75 
900-1100 ... 27.50-29.50 26.75-29.50 26.50-28.75 
1100-1300 ... 27.50-29.50 26.50-30.00 26.50-28.75 
1300-1500 ... 27.00-29.00 26.50-30.00 26.50-28.75 





«++ 23.50-27.50 24.00-26.75 23.50-26.50 
-.. 24.00-27.50 23.75-26.75 23.50-26.50 
. 24.00-27.50 23.50-26.50 23.25-26.50 23.00-27.00 


- 21.00-24.00 21.00-24.00 20.50-23.50 20.00-23.00 19.50-23.50 
- 18.50-21.00 19.00-21.00 18.50-20.50 19.00-20.00 17.00-19.50 


900-1100 .... 
Choice: 

700-900 .... 25.75-28.00 26.00-28.00 25.75-27.50 26.25-2895 25.50-26.75 
900-1100 .... 25.25-28.00 26.00-28.00 25.50-27.50 26.25-28.25 25.50-27.25 
Good: 
600-800 


28.00-29.00 27.50-28.00 28.25-24.00 


.... 23.50-25.75 23.50-26.00 22.50-95.75 21.75-96.25 22.00-25.50 
800-1000 .... 23.00-25.50 23.00-26.00 22.50-25.75 21.75-26.25 23.00-25.50 
Standard, 

all wts. .. 
Utility, 
all wts. ., 17.50-19.00 17.50-20.00 18.00-19.50 1800-19.00 17.00-19.00 
COWS, All weights: 
Commercial 17.50-19.00 17.00-18.25 18.00-18.50 17.00-18.25 18.00-18.50 
Utility .... 16.50-18.00 16.00-17.50 16.50-18.00 15.00-17.25 16.09-18.00 
Cutter 16.00-17.50 15.00-16.75 15.00-16.75 14.00-15.25 15 00-16.00 
Canner . 13.00-16.00 13.50-15.00 14.00-15.25 12.00-14.00 14.00-15.00 

BULLS (Yrls., Excl.) All Weights: 

Commercial 19.50-20.50 20.00-21.00 18.75-20.00 17.50-20.90 18.50-20.00 
Utility .... 18.00-19.50 19.25-21.00 18.50-20.00 17.50-19.50 18.00-21.59 
16.00-18.50 17.75-19.25 17.50-18.50 16.00-17.50 18.00-21.00 

VEALERS, All Weights: 

Ch. & pr. .. 26.00-32.00 33.00 
Std. & gd. . 19.00-27.00 20.00-31.00 

CALVES (500 er down): 
Choice 4.00-26.00 
Std. & gd. . 16.00.28.00 

SHEEP & LAMBS: 
LAMBS (110 Ibs., down): 
Prime 22.00-22.25 22.25-23.25 21.25-22.00 21.50-22.25 21.59-22.25 
Choice .... 20.50-22.00 21.50-22.25 20.75-21.50 20.50-21.50 20.50-21.50 
Good 19.50-20.50 20.50-21.50 20.00-20.75 19.50-20.50 19.50-20.50 
LAMBS (105 Ibs., down) (Shorn): 

21.50-22.00 20.50-21.25 20.50-21.25 
19.50-21.50 19.50-20.50 19.75-21.00 

——__ 19.00-19.75 19.25-19.75 


19.00-23.50 20.00-23.00 19.50-22.50 19.00-21.75 19.00-23.00 


28.00 26.00-30.00 
19.00-26.00 18.00-26.00 


22.00-24.00 
18.00-22.00 








21.00-21.25 
19.00-20.00 





7.50- 9.00 5.50- 7.50 R A 7.00- 8.00 
6.50- 7.50  3.50- 5.50 \ \. 4.00- 7.00 
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CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 


Des Moines, Apr. 13— 
Prices on hogs at 14 plants 
and about 30 concentration 
yards in interior Iowa and 
southern Minnesota, as 
quoted by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture: 


— & GILTS: (Cwt.) 
. 200-220 $15.75 @ 16.75 
220-240 15.55@16.60 
200-220 15.65@16.35 
220-240 15.45@16.25 
240-270 15.05@16.00 
200-220 15.35@16.00 
220-240 15.15@15.90 
240-270 14.35@15.65 
270-300 14.30@15.25 
270-300 14.60@ 15.50 
180-200 14.90 @ 16.25 
200-220 15.65@ 16.25 
220-240 15.45@ 16.25 
240-270 15.05@ 15.90 


ddcccadacaccaae 
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270-330 14.35@15.40 
330-400 13.85@15.15 
400-550 12.75@14.65 


Corn Belt hog receipts, 
as reported by the USDA: 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT ST. JOSEPH 
Livestock prices at St. 
Joseph, Tuesday, Apr. 12 


were as follows: 


CATTLE: 

Steers, choice 

Steers, good 

Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 

Cows, util. & com’l. 

Cows, can. & cut. .. 

Bulls, util. & com’l. 16.50@19.00 
VEALERS: 

Good & choice -. 24.00 @ 28.00 

Calves. gd. & ch. .. 22.00@25.00 
BARROWS & GILTS: 
. No. 1, 200/220 16.50@16.75 
220/240 15.50@ 15.85 
240/270 15.25@15.75 
270/300 15.00@15.25 
180/200 15.75@ 16.50 
200/220 16.25 @ 16.75 
220/240 16.25@16.75 
200/220 15.75 @ 16.00 
220/240 15.75@16.00 
240/270 15.50@ 15.85 
270/300 15.10@ 15.75 
180/200 15.25@ 16.00 
200/220 15.75@ 16.25 
» 220/240 15.75@16.25 
3. 240/270 15.60 @ 16.00 
SOWS, U.S. No. 1-3: 
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14.50@ 14.75 
14.25 @ 14.50 
14.00 @ 14.50 


& pr. (springs) 22.00@23.00 
oa. & ch. (old crop) 19.50@21.50 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT DENVER 
Livestock prices at Den- 
ver on Tuesday, Apr. 12 


were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, gd. & ch. ..$24.00@27.35 
Steers, std. & gd. .. none qtd. 
Heifers, gd. ch. . 23.00@ 26.00 
Cows, utility 16.50 @ 18.50 
Cows, can. & cut. .. 14.00@16.00 
Bulls, utility 

BARROWS & GILTS: 

U.S. No. 1-2, 200/245 16.65@16.75 
U.S. No. 1-3, 190/260 16.25@16.50 
U.S. No. 2-3, 240/275 none qtd. 

SOWS, U.S. No. 1-3: 
300 - 14.00@14.50 
13.00 @ 14.00 


Choice (wooled) ... 21.25@21.75 
Ch. & pr. (shorn) .. 20.75@21.25 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT INDIANAPOLIS 


Livestock prices at Indi- 
anapolis, Tuesday, Apr. 12 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, choice . -$26.00 @ 27.50 
Steers, good 24.50 @ 26.00 
Heifers, gd. & ch. 24.00@27.00 
Cows, util. & com’l. 15.00@18.00 
Cows, can. & cut. .. 13.50@16.00 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 19.50@21.50 

VEALERS: 

Choice 
Good & choice .... 
Stand. & good ... 

BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. 200/220 16.85@17.00 

200/220 16.35@16.50 

220/240 16.25@16.50 

240/270 15.75@ 16.25 

270/300 15.25@15.75 

180/200 16.75@17.00 

200/220 16.75 @17.00 

220/240 16.75@17.00 

200/220 16.35@ 16.65 

220/240 16.35@ 16.65 

240/270 15.75@16.35 

270/300 15.50@16.00 

180/200 16.50@ 16.85 

200/220 16.50@ 16.85 

220/240 16.50@ 16.85 

No. 240/270 16.25@16.75 

SOWS. U.S. No. 1-3: 


31.00 @ 32.00 
29.00 @ 31.50 
. 23.00@29.00 
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14.50 @ 15.00 
14.00 @ 14.75 
13.50 @ 14.50 


Ch. & pr. (springs) 
Ch. & pr. (wooled) 


24.00 @ 25.00 
22.00 @ 23.00 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT KANSAS CITY 


Livestock prices at Kan- 
sas City, Tuesday, Apr. 12 


were as follows: 

CATTLE: 
Steers, choice 
Steers, zood 
Steers, util. & std. 
Heifers, choice . 25.75 @28.00 
Heifers, good 23.25 @ 26.00 
Cows, util. & com’l. 15.50@18.50 
Cows, can. .. 12,00@16.25 
Rulls. util. - 18.50@ 19.50 
Vealers, gd. & ch. 23.00@29.00 

aaa nag & GILTS: 

No. 1-2, 180/200 none qtd. 
200/220 16.50@16.75 
220/240 16.50@16.75 
200/220 16.00@ 16.35 
220/240 16.00@16.35 
240/270 15.75@ 16.35 
270/300 15.25@15.75 
180/200 15.75@ 16.50 
200/220 16.35@ 16.50 
220/240 16.25@16.50 

16.00 @ 16.50 


Cwt. 
. -$26.25@29.00 
23.50 @ 26.75 
18.50 @ 24.25 
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none qtd. 
14.50 @ 14.75 
14.25 @ 14.75 


pr. (Springs) 22.00@23.25 
Gd. & ch. (old crop) 19.25@22.75 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOUISVILLE 


Livestock prices at Louis- 
ville on Tuesday, Apr. 12 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: 
Steers, gd. & ch. 
Steers, util. & std 
Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 
Heifers, util. & std. 
Cows, util. & com’l. 
Cows, can. & cut. .. 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 20.00@21.50 
VEALERS: 
Choice 31.00 @32.00 
Good & choice .. 27.00@31.00 
Calves, gd. & ch. .. 20.00@25.00 
BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1, 200/230 16.75@17.00 
U.S. No. 1-2, 190/240 16.25@16.50 
U.S. No. 1-3, 190/250 16.50@16.75 
U.S. No. 2-3, 260/290 15.75@16.25 
SOWS, U.S. No. 2-3: 
300/400 Ibs. b 
400/600 Ibs. ........ 13.00 @ 13.50 
LAMBS: 
Choice (springs) .. 24.50 
Gd. & ch. (wooled) none qtd. 


wt. 
-$24, 00@ 27. 00 





WEEKLY LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTER 


Slaughter of livestock at major centers during the 
week ended April 9, 1960 (totals compared), as re- 
ported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 
City or Area Hogs 
Boston, New York City area’ ... 47,520 
Baltimore, Philadelphia 
Cincy., Cleve., Detroit, Indpls. .. 
Chicago area 
St. Paul-Wis. areas? 

St. Louis area? 

Sioux City-So. Dak. area‘ 
Omaha area’ 

Kansas City 

Iowa-So. Minnesota® 28,227 
Louisville, Evansville, Nashville, 

Memphis 5,675 
Georgia-Florida-Alabama area’ .. 6,652 
St. Joseph, Wichita, Okla. City .. 18,614 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, San Antonio . 9,034 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City .. 19.873 
Los Angeles, San Fran. areas* .. 24,012 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane 7,190 

GRAND TOTALS 

Totals same week 1959 


Sheep 


35,178 
4,234 


67,927 1,104,363 232,013 
257,309 68,891 1,124,594 217,885 


1Includes Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City. ?Includes St. Paul. So. 
St. Paul, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wis. *Includes 
St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. ‘In- 
cludes Sioux Falls, Huron, Mitchell, Madison. and Watertown, S. Dak. 
5SIncludes Lineoln and Fremont, Nebr., and Glenwood, Iowa. ‘Includes 
Albert Lea, Austin and Winona, Minn., Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Des 
Moines, Dubuque, Estherville, Fort Dodge, Marshalltown, Mason City, 
Ottumwa, Postville, Storm Lake and Waterloo, Iowa. "Includes Birming- 
ham, Dothan and Montgomery. Ala., Albany, Atlanta, Moultrie, and 
Thomasville, Ga., Bartow, Hialeah, Jacksonville, Ocala and Quincy, 
Fla. "Includes Los Angeles, San Francisco, So. San Francisco, San Jose 
and Vallejo, Calif. 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 10 CANADIAN MARKETS 


Average prices per cwt. paid for specific grades of 
steers. calves, hogs and lambs at 10 leading markets in 
Canada during the week ended April 2 compared with 
same week in 1959, as reported to the Provisioner by the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture: 


GOOD VEAL HOGS* 
STEERS CALVES Grade B1 
All wts. Gd. & Ch. Dressed 

1 1960 1959 1960 1959 
Toronto $25.00 $34.50 $33.19 $21.12 $24.00 $23.66 
Montreal .... a 24.90 26.50 95 22.60 5 eave 
Winniveg... é J 30.79 
Calgary . A 24.35 
Edmonton 28.50 
Lethbridge . aka 
Pr. Albert .. 19. d 27.50 
Moose Jaw . A A 24.00 
Saskatoon ... d 28.50 A 
Regina 2 29.75 J 18. 00 


*Canadian gavebeniiel quality premium not included. 


LAMBS 
Good 
Handyweights 

1960 1959 





SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


Receipts at six packing plant stockyards located in Al- 
bany, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, Ga.; Dothan, 
Ala.; and Jacksonville, Fla., week ended April 9: 

Cattle and Calves Hogs 
WE CRUE NEE OW es va nicdcedeeen ge henner 3,025 pi. 


Week previous (six days) 863 
Corresponding week last year i 15,154 





CANADIAN KILL 


Inspected slaughter of 
livestock in Canada, week 
ended Apr. 2, compared: 


Week Same 
ended week 
Apr. 2 1959 
CATTLE 
Western Canada 18,006 15,141 
Eastern Canada _ 18,273 15,989 


Same wk. 
36,279 31,130 1959 209,600 
84,120 


93,404 
177,524 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 
Receipts at 12 markets 
for the week ended Friday, 
Apr. 8, with comparisons: 
Hogs Sheep 


284,100 92,700 
Previous 
week 194,700 309,200 72,900 


338,800 108,100 
HOGS 
Western Canada 63,374 
Eastern Canada 78,296 
Totals 141,670 
All hog carcasses 
graded 154,768 
SHEEP 
Western Canada 2,072 3,062 
Eastern Canada 2,036 2,444 
Totals 4, 5,506 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at leading Pacific Coast 
markets, week ended Apr. 9: 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Los Ang. 3,100 250 325 350 
N. P’tland 1,925 230 1,750 750 
Stockton 1,700 200 800 200 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS 

Receipts of livestock at 
Jersey City and 4lst st, 
New York market for the 
week ended April 9: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 
93 7 none none 


187,557 


Salable 
Total, (incl. 
directs) 1,759 134 17,196 11,769 
Prev. wk.:— 
Salable 81 
Total, (incl. 
directs) 1,224 148 15,355 7,971 
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BONING PLANT 





Foreign concern wishes to rent 
modern, operating govern- 
ment-inspected beef boning 
plant capable of handling ap- 
proximately 1,000 cattle per 
week. Connecting freezer de- 
sired but not mandatory. 


Must be in or close to an area 
with ample labor and dressed 
cattle supply. 


Please write furnishing all 
available information. Will ar- 
range personal interview at 
your convenience. 


Box No. W-184 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
527 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 








































Doing things to paper so — 

your meat makes the trip in 

best condition . . . keeps 

HPS men hopping to keep 
‘ou shipping. 

et us know your needs... 


PAPER CO 


cuMIicaco 38s 











NATIONAL 
ECONOMY and 
PROSPERITY 


Just three of more than 3,500 
trade nemes listed, with the 
manufacturer and address, in 
the “YELLOW PAGES” of the 
meat industry. 


The 
PURCHASING GUIDE 


FOR THE MEAT INDUSTRY 


A NATIONAL PROVISIONER 





PUBLICATION 
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BETTER MEAT PRODUCTS-LESS WORK 
WERNER CUTTER-MIXER 





CUTTER 
AND 
MIXER 
COMBINED 
IN ONE 
MACHINE! 




















MADE IN U.S.A 








This stream-lined, easy-to-clean meat cutter with built-in mixer will improve your 
product and lessen your work. Cuts, chops, mixes and homogenizes, all in one 
operation. No separation of fat; no hand-turning of meat. Push-button controls 
placed for operator’s safety and convenience. Individual motor drives; turret- 
mounted bowl—years of trouble-free operation. Two speeds on cutter; two on 
bowl. Bowl operates independently of cutter and mixer. Dial revolution counter; 
removable thermometer. Unloads cleanly, without a trough. Air-lifted cover; stain- 
less mixer and cutter blades. A new performance champion in its field; booklet 
and specifications on request. 













































WERNER MANUFACTURING CoO. 


209 North St. Yale, Michigan 
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Cut Costly Smokehouse Time!—Eliminate 
Slow, Low Temperature Pre-conditioning 
to Develop Color—Speed Meat into 160°- 
170° F. Heat—Increase Output! 


Griffith's REGAL (Sodium Iso-Ascorbate) SEASONINGS 


Wonderful things happen when you add Griffith’s REGAL 
SEASONINGS while chopping. FLAVOR, in fresh full 
measure, is distributed through the emulsion. COLOR, 
bright and appetizing, is stabilized — because oxidation is 
checked by the HIGH-COLOR ASCORBATE ingredient. 
There’s a REGAL formula in your choice of Griffith’s 
Solublized Seasonings — packed in “unit” bags. See your 
Griffith representative for facts on speedier processing and 
greater eye appeal of product with the use of Griffith’s 
REGAL SEASONINGS. 


THE 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


CHICAGO 9, 1415 W. 37th St. 
Made or for use under U.S. Pat. Nos. NION N. J., 855 Rah Ave. 
2,668,770 — 2,668,771 — 2,770,548 ad oe 
2,770,549 — 2,770,550 — 2,770,551 LOS ANGELES 58, 4900 Gifford Ave. 
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JOBS 


The appointment of THomas W. 
Guaze, head of the agricultural re- 
search depart- 
ment of Swift & 
Company, C hi- 
cago, as public 
relations man- 
ager of the com- 
pany, has been 
announced by 
R. W. RENEKER, 
vice president. 
Glaze succeeds 
Grorce C. RErT- 
INGER, who is re- 
tiring on pension after 27 years of 
service with the company, the past 
17 as public relations manager. 
Glaze will supervise both the public 
relations and agricultural research 
activities. He was graduated from 
Oklahoma State University in 1937 
and taught vocational agriculture 
before joining Swift in 1944. Glaze’s 
name was added to the Hall of Fame 
at Oklahoma State in 1958. 


T. W. GLAZE 


P. J. Wetcu has been promoted 
by The Rath Packing Co., Waterloo 
Ia., to sales supervisor in the Phil- 
adelphia area. He had been a Rath 
salesman 12 years, the past eight 
in the Norfolk, Va., area. 


Tuomas J. Kurpte has_ been 
elected vice president for merchan- 
dising of The Wm. Schluderberg- 
T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore. He wil! 
be in charge of all merchandising 


The Meat Trail... 


activities, including field sales, ad- 
vertising, sales promotion and pub- 
lic relations. The new vice president 
is the son of ALBERT B. KurDLE, sen- 
ior vice president of the company, 
and grandson of THomas J. KurbLE, 
one of the founders. 


R. D. Arney, vice president of 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
has announced the promotions of 
four sales supervisory personnel in 
the Flavor-Sealed division. GrorGE 
Brown has assumed a new market- 
ing position as Eastern individual 
manager, with offices in Philadel- 
phia; Dan Sprout, will supervise 
sales in the firm’s Central-South- 
west area; Ray Asp has been named 
sales supervisor in the Midwest di- 
vision, and JAmMEs Hatt will handle 
Flavor-Sealed sales in the Central- 
Southeast area. 


Emit C. ANDERSON has joined the 
staff of Manufacturers Co-operative 
Association, Chicago, Homer R. 
Davison, president of the association, 
announced. Anderson will be in con- 
tact with packers and suppliers. 


James F. Crawrorp has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager of 
the Pittsburgh plant of Armour and 
Company, Chicago. 


Wiuit1am L. Roper has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice presi- 
dent in charge of domestic sales of 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York City. 
He will assist in the direction of the 
overall sales and marketing pro- 





REPORTED to be first complete study of meat purveying industry, book en- 
titled “The Hotel-Restaurant Meat Purveyor” by Dr. Leon Paul Ullensvang 
receives close attention from (I. to r.): Stanley Sands, president of Standard 
Market Co., Lincoln, Neb.; John B. Nichols, manager, Davidson Meat Co., 
Chicago; Dr. Henry R. Kreisel, president, Henry's Meats, Philadelphia, and 
Howard Hess, vice president, Will Docter Meat Co., St. Louis. Book's author 
Predicts continued growth for purveyor as a specialist and expansion by 
Purveyors into additional packaging, freezing and processing activities. 
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gram on all product lines, including 
fresh meat, groceries and canned 
hams. Before joining Stahl-Meyer, 
Roper was a food sales executive 
with Anderson, Clayton and Co. 


Dr. Morse A. Gates has been pro- 
moted to the position of inspector in 
charge of the Cincinnati meat in- 
spection station of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Meat In- 
spection Division announced. He 
succeeds Dr. MeEtvin R. SEBRIGHT, 
who retired March 31 after 30 years 


DR. SEBRIGHT DR. GATES 


of service. Dr. Gates went to Cin- 
cinnati from Boston, where he had 
been assistant inspector in charge 
since 1958. He received the D.V.M. 
degree from the University of Colo- 
rado in 1939 and entered the meat 
inspection service the following year. 
Dr. Sebright began his meat inspec- 
tion career in South St. Paul, Minn., 
in 1930 and served as inspector in 
charge at Bowling Green, O.; Mc- 
Cook, Neb., and Topeka, Kan., be- 
fore his Cincinnati assignment. 


Dr. Marton L. CRAVENS, veterinar- 
ian and a Florida state meat inspec- 
tor, has been appointed chief of the 
city meat control section in the St. 
Louis department of health and hos- 
pitals. He served as a state inspector 
for the past year and a half at Tam- 
pa, Fla., and before that, was a fed- 
eral meat inspector for 30 years, 
serving in Detroit, Chicago, South 
Bend, Ind., and Sioux City, Ia. 


PLANTS 


James Allan & Sons has taken a 
20-year lease, effective May 1, on 
the Alpert packing plant, San Fran- 
cisco, which was operated under 
lease for the past 10 years by H. 
Moffat & Co. The Allan firm, which 
now operates two plants in San 
Francisco, will use the new acquisi- 
tion to expand operations. The Mof- 
fat concern, nearly a century old, is 
discontinuing business this month. 


The former Wyler Packing Co. of 
Howard, Kan., is now operating as 
Howard Packing Co. The new own- 
ers are W. W. Witson, who has 
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been a livestock buyer for 27 years, 
and Rocer Gustarson. O. E. Boyp, 
JR., is the manager. The firm’s busi- 
ness includes custom slaughtering 
and curing in connection with the 
Howard locker plant. 


Fire of undetermined origin de- 
stroyed the packing plant of H. R. 
Jackson Co. in Pepper Pike, O., near 
Cleveland. 


Plans are being made for con- 
struction of a modern meat process- 
ing plant for Schaffer Meat Corp., 
Philadelphia, in Pennsauken Indus- 
trial Parks of that city, W. LeEsLie 
Rocers, developer of the industrial 
area, announced. 


LeRoy Packing Co., LeRoy, Minn., 
which has been operated for the past 
33 years by Atvin BuESING and 
Setprim Eckiunp, has been sold to 
Mendelson & Halling Produce Co. 


TRAILMARKS 


Paut Jones, formerly president 
of Hammond Standish & Co., De- 
troit, has joined the meat brokerage 
firm of E. L. Kuester & Co., Detroit. 


Robbins Packing Company, 
Statesboro, Ga., and the Statesboro 
Recreation Department are sponsor- 
ing an annual “Fishing Rodeo” on 
April 23. Open to all boys from the 





ONLY 11 WEEKS REMAIN 
Before Humane Slaughtering 
Act Becomes Effective On 
July 1, 1960! 


Inquire about the 
= LEKTROSTUN < 


It will enable you 
-+ to slaughter up to 650 hogs an 
hour humanely and economically. 
++ fo keep plant modification costs 
at a minimum. 
* 
For full information write to: 


PRESERVALINE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FLEMINGTON, N. J. 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the 
PRESCO LEKTRO-STUN 
eo. ee. 
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first seven grades of elementary 
school, the contest last year attracted 
entries from throughout Georgia and 
three other states. 


W. F. Scuuette has retired on 

pension after nearly 46 years with 

Swift & Compa- 

ny, Chicago. 

Most recently, he 

has been on the 

staff of E. D. 

FLETCHALL, vice 

president in 

charge of all 

meat packing 

plants and con- 

he struction. Schu- 

W. SCHUETTE ette started with 

Swift in June, 

1914, as a clerk at Chicago. Major 

positions he has held include man- 

agerships of meat plants at Harrison, 

N. J.; Jersey City, N. J., and Mil- 

waukee, Wisconsin. From June, 1957, 

until June, 1959, he served as man- 

ager of the Chicago plant and Chi- 
cago district sales manager. 


-E. Y. Lincte, president of Seitz 
Packing Co., Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., 
has been named campaign chair- 
man for the 1960 United Fund drive 
to be conducted in the St. Joseph 
area this fall. : 


Patrick Cudahy, Inc., Cudahy, 
Wis., has established an annual 
award to honor the Milwaukee food 
store that has done the most in 
servicing the community with qual- 
ity meats through the years. The 
first plaque was presented by RALPH 
MicnHatskI, city sales manager for 
Patrick Cudahy, to Lerner Food, 
Inc., 3353 N. Green Bay ave. 


C. I. Satu, vice president of John 
Morrell & Co. and general manager 
of the company’s plant in Sioux 
Falls, S. D., was named “Boss of 
the Year” at a Junior Chamber 
of Commerce bosses’ dinner in 
Sioux Falls. Sall was commended for 
his various civic and fraternal ac- 
tivities in addition to his work in 
children’s hospitals and other phil- 
anthropic organizations. 


Dante. L. MatHEws, 111, has joined 
the staff of Eastern Brokerage Co., 
Philadelphia. His background in- 
cludes employment at Armour and 
Company, W. S. Ellis & Sons and 
Hygrade Food Products Corp. 


GitBert G. CLARK has been cited 
by the U. S. Army for outstanding 
performance as assistant chief of the 
meat procurement branch at the 
Chicago regional office of the Mili- 
tary Subsistence Supply Agency. 
Clark, a retired lieutenant colonel 
who joined the MSSA in 1954, won 


$250 with the citation. The Chicago 
office, one of 10 regional centers of 
the defense food supply agency, is 
the national meat buying headquar. 
ters for the armed forces. Procure. 
ments of fresh meats by the agency 
each year for the Army, Navy, Air 
Force and Marines total approxi- 
mately $400,000,000. , 


F. Marton Roppey, Jr., vice presi« 
dent of Roddey Packing Co., Colum- 
bia, S. C., has accepted the chair. 
manship of the large firms division 
of Columbia’s United Fund Torch 
Drive for 1961 funds. The division 
solicits executive and employe gifts 
from firms employing 75 or more 
persons. 


The Oscar Mayer Foundation has 
pledged $50,000 to the YMCA- 
YWCA building fund campaign in 
Davenport, Ia., announced Put J, 
Rotunpo, manager of the Daven- 
port plant of Oscar Mayer & Co. 
“Members of the Oscar Mayer fami- 
ly have always tried to be ‘good 
citizens’ of each community in which 
we operate meat packing plants,” he 
pointed out. 


Among speakers at the 30th an- 
nual Southwest Sales Executives 
Conference in Little Rock, Ark., 
was Curis E. FINKBEINER, who ap- 
peared in his capacity as president 
of Puerto Rico Meat Packing Co, 
San Juan. He also is chairman of the 
board of Little Rock Packing Co. 


Dr. CHarutes F. NIVEN, JR., asso- 
ciate director of research and educa- 
tion at the 
American Meat 
Institute Foun- 
dation, Chicago, 
has been ap- 
pointed as a con- 
sultant of the 
Food and Agri- 
culture Organi- 
zation of _ the 
United Nations 
to represent the 
United States at 
an international meeting on micro- 
biology of irradiated foods. The 
meeting has been organized by the 
FAO in collaboration with the Inter- 
national Association of Microbiologi- 
cal Societies and will be held at the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris, April 20 
to 23. Dr. Niven will speak on micro- 
biological aspects of radiation pas- 
teurization of foods at the meeting. 


DEATHS 


Marvin FLEHINGER, president of 
Colorado Markets, Inc., New York 
City, died unexpectedly at the age 
of 41. The hotel supply house was 
founded in 1888 by his father, Lou!s. 
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KIMPA OFFICERS, shown with John A. Killick (left), executive secretary of 
NIMPA, are (I. to r.): Carl L. Fanestil, new president; C. B. Murray, retiring 
president; Cecil G. Brackney, vice president, and Elmo Washburn, treasurer. 
Attorney James W. Putnam (not shown) was renamed secretary-counsel. 


Fanestil Brothers Receive Dual Honors from KIMPA 


WO brothers of Emporia, Kan., 
were honored last week at the 
fourth annual meeting of the Kansas 
Independent Meat Packers Associa- 
tion at the Broadview Hotel, Empo- 
ria. E. E. (Ep) FANeEstIL, president of 
Fanestil Packing Co., Inc., was 
named “Kansas Meat Packer of the 
Year” and Cart L. FANESTIL, vice 
president of the firm, was chosen as 
the new president of the association. 
Cecrr G. Brackney of P & B 
Packing Co., Inc., Hays, former 
treasurer of the association, was 
elected vice president, and ELmo 
Wasusurn, Washburn Packing Co., 
Hutchinson, was elected treasurer. 
James W. Putnam, Emporia attor- 
ney, was renamed counsel-secre- 
tary of KIMPA. 

Directors elected at the meeting 
are: Davin Ouse, Ohse Meat Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Topeka; Epwarp P. Mar- 
quis, M and M Packing Co., Inc., 
Iola; Jack BeEvERLY, JR. Beverly’s 
Wholesale Meat and Refrigeration 
Plant, Inc., Salina, and J. M. Tutes, 
Thies Packing Co., Inc., Great Bend. 

C. B. Murray of Winchester 
Packing Co., Hutchinson, retiring 
president of KIMPA, and Art 
Dietz, Thies Packing Co., Great 
Bend, were added to the executive 
committee. 

The “Kansas Meat Packer of the 
Year” award was presented for the 
third consecutive year by Lt. Gov. 
JosepH W. HENKLE, sR., on behalf of 
Gov. Grorce Dockinc. E. E. Fane- 
stil was chosen for the award by 
his competitors because of his suc- 
cess and progress in developing the 
Emporia firm into one of the largest 
independent packing companies in 
the state. 

In making the award, Lt. Gov. 
Henkle traced Fanestil’s meat in- 
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dustry career from the time he be- 
gan with a retail market at the age 
of 14 in Hoisington, Kan., delivering 
meat from an old-fashioned buck- 
board. After several years of operat- 
ing his own meat market, he be- 
came associated with McArthur 
Packing Co. in Hutchinson, Kan., 
and later he managed Lincoln Pack-: 
ing Co., Lincoln, Kan. 

E. E. and Carl Fanestil pur- 
chased Thies Packing Co. in Em- 
poria in 1943, changed the name to 
Fanestil Packing Co. and have 
built the business from a 16-em- 
ploye operation to one employing 
more than 100 workers. 

Speakers at the annual meeting 
included Joun A. KILLIcK, execu- 
tive secretary of the National In- 
dependent Meat Packers Association, 
Washington, D. C.; Art F. Bri&se, 
humorist of Hot Springs, Ark., and 
RicHarD RoeEpER, a partner in the 
Detroit firm of McLaurin & Roeder, 
Inc., business consultant. Roeder 


‘*KANSAS MEAT Packer of the Year,” 
E. E. Fanestil (right) receives award 
from Lt. Gov. Joseph W. Henkle. sr. 


spoke on “Fringe Benefits as They 
Now Are Affecting and Will Affect 
You.” 

Statewide, state-paid meat inspec- 
tion, a goal of KIMPA since its 
founding, was endorsed again in a 
resolution passed by the group. The 
association voted to return to Em- 
poria for its 1961 convention. 


NP Wins Safety Council’s 
Public Interest Award 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER has 
been named a recipient of the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s 1959 Public 
Interest Award for exceptional 
service to safety by an organization 
in the mass communications field. 

The NP, which will receive a 
plaque in recognition of the honor, 
won the award in the Council’s “spe- 
cialized magazines” category. The 
Public Interest Award was estab- 
lished in 1948 to honor “leadership, 
initiative and originality in the fur- 
therance of accident prevention by 
the mass media.” 


Swift Plans Big Boost 
For ‘Meats for Babies’ 


The biggest promotion push for 
Swift & Company’s “Meats for Ba- 
bies” since they were introduced 
15 years ago will greet consumers 
during “National Baby Week” on 
April 30-May 7 and will continue 
through May, Clarence Gels, canned 
food manager, announced. 

“One hundred million impres- 
sions on a nationwide scale will back 
up dealer in-store promotions,” Gels 
said. “Mothers will be bombarded 
with the Meats for Babies Great for 
Growth theme.” 


New Wilson Ad Agency 

Campbell-Mithun of Chicago has 
been named advertising agency for 
Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago. The 
firm will handle advertising for 
hams, bacon, sausage, canned meats, 
“Menu-Pak” and portion controlled 
meat products, according to Harry 
D. Barger, Wilson manager of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. These 
products previously were assigned 
to Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. Esti- 
mated billing for the account is ap- 
proximately $1,500,000. 


Purveyors’ Convention 

The 18th annual meeting of the 
National Association of Hotel and 
Restaurant Meat Purveyors has 
been set for October 24-28 at the 
Arizona Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix. 
George Shenson of H. Shenson Co., 
San Francisco, is chairman of the 
annual meeting committee. 
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Sausage Data (NL 1076): Pub- 
lished by B. Heller & Company, 
Chicago, a 32-page booklet presents 
detailed data on sausage formulas, 
processing and seasonings. Ingredi- 
ents, heat ratings and processing 
procedures are listed for wieners, 
bologna, fresh pork sausage, liver 
sausage, minced ham, salami and 
other sausage. The booklet also 
contains a table of contents and an 
alphabetical index. 


Truck Loading Dock (NL 1046): 
The Kelley Company, Milwaukee, 
is offering an informative kit con- 
taining facts, figures and equipment 
data of interest and value to any- 
one planning a new or improved 
truck loading dock. Several applica- 
tions of the firm’s adjustable dock- 
boards are illustrated. 


Package Testing Equipment (NL 
1061): Gaynes Engineering Compa- 
ny, Chicago, has announced publi- 
cation of a new catalog on package 
testing equipment. Featured are de- 
scriptions of the firm’s new line of 
vibration, incline-impact, compres- 
sion and drop testers. 


Coding Attachments (NL 1035): 
Coding attachments for code dating, 
price marking and package identi- 
fication are described in a sheet pre- 
pared by Bell-Mark Corp., Newark, 


NEW TRADE LITERATURE 
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DIVISION 
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N. J. The sheet has complete draw- 
ings and model specifications to help 
in determining number and size of 
the unit required. 


Industrial Gases (NL 1024): A 
32-page booklet deals with the 
production and commercial applica- 
tions of all currently available in- 
dustrial gases. Issued by Air Re- 
duction Sales Co., division of Air 
Reduction Co., Inc., New York City, 
the booklet covers oxygen, nitrogen, 
carbon dioxide, etc. Illustrated with 
both color and_ black-and-white 
photographs, it offers a survey of 
how each gas is made, delivered 
and used. One of the highlights is 
applications in food processing. 


Work Gloves (NL 1059): A 
broad line of coated fabric work 


Use this coupon in writing for New Trade 
Literature. Address The National Provisioner, 
giving key numbers only (4-16-60). 


Key Numbers 


gloves for industrial hand protec. 
tion is described in a bulletin issued 
recently by Mine Safety Appliances 
Co., Pittsburgh. Included is a chart 
evaluating the chemical resistance of 
glove materials to a wide variety of 
acids, caustics and solvents. 


Polyethylene (NL 1091): A 14 
page booklet containing complete 
specifications for all standard film 
food wrappers has been published 
by Chippewa Plastics Co., Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 


Cement Floors (NL 1082): Issued 
by E. H. O’Neill Floors Company, 
Cicero, Ill., Bulletin No. 44 contains 
detailed information on “Packers’ 
Fact-o-Crete” floors, curbs, bases 
and wainscoting for the meat pack- 
ing and food handling industries, 
Physical characteristics, suggested 
specifications and advantages are 
presented. The bulletin also con- 
tains installation pictures and cross- 
sectional line drawings. 


Use of Steel Drums (NL 1081): 
The use and care of stainless steel 
shipping and processing drums are 
covered in a 12-page, two-color 
booklet published by Inland Steel 
Container Co., Chicago. It discusses 
the varied applications of corrosion- 
resistant metals and the variety of 
uses for stainless steel drums. 
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WESTERN BUYERS 


LIVESTOCK BUYERS 
Phone: Cypress 4-2411 
ALGONA, IOWA | 
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You'll find them all listed in the 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Undisplayed: set solid. Minimum 20 words, 
$5. 00; ‘idditional words, 20c each. ‘‘Posi- 
tion Wanted,"' special rate; minimum 20 
words, $3.50; additional words, 20c each. 


Unies Specifically Instructed Otherwise, All 
Classified Advertisements Will Be Inserted 
Over a Blind Box Number. 


Count address or box numbers as 8&8 
words. Headlines, 75c extra, Listing ad- 
vertisements, 75¢ per line. Displayed, 


$11.00 per inch. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE 
IN ADVANCE 
PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER 





MISCELLANEOUS 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





WE WILL 
CUSTOM SLAUGHTER CATTLE 


WILL GIVE THE DROP OR KEEP IT. ANY NUM- 
BER OF HEAD. LONG TERM CONTRACT DE- 
SIRED. FEDERALLY INSPECTED PLANT IN 
THE MIDDLE WEST. 


W-175, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
15 W. HURON ST. CHICAGO 10, ILL. 





ARE YOU PLANNING: To shift to beef rail 
dressing? If so, we can save you many head- 
aches and dollars by helping you to lay out a 
suitable line and help train personnel. Familiar 
with all types of hide removing techniques. 
FRANZ AREND JR. 
2738 Kenwood Blvd. Toledo 6, Ohio 
Telephone Greenwood 5-1162 





SAUSAGE MAKER: In Chicago area wants ad- 
ditional production. Interested in processing for 
wagon jobbers, wholesalers, sausage manufactur- 
ers etc. Inquiries invited for small orders and 
specialty items. Experienced sausage maker with 
modern equipment will process to your specifica- 
tions or will supply product from own formulae. 
W-178, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





WHOLESALE MEATS: Well established, 15,000 
week.y. Trucks, cooler, buying in carloads; 
sell, merge or take a partner. Small investment, 
need right party. W-183, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





PERSONAL 
KARL REIN—URGENT that you communicate at 
once with Robert Kenyon, Preservaline Manu- 
facturing Co., Flemington, New Jersey. 





PLAN WANTED 





BONING PLANT 


Foreign concern wishes to rent modern, op- 
erating, government-inspected beef boning 
Plant capable of handling approximately 1,000 
cattle per week. Connecting freezer desired 
but not mandatory. 

Must be in or close to an area with ample 
labor and dressed cattle supply. 

Please write furnishing all available iy forma- 


tion. Will arrange personal interview at your 
convenience. 


Box No. PW-185 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


527 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 





PLANTS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE OR LEASE: Modern one story food 
Processing plant. Fully equipped for processing 
smoked sausage and various other items. Com- 
pletely remodeled in 1958. Located in heart of 
smoked sausage country in gulf coast city of 
70,000, Sales over $500,000 last year and a real 
hustler can make a good go of it with this 
initial start. We will be glad to let you inspect 
bees books for the last five year operation. If 
Trarested, contact immediately. FS-143, THE NA- 
=e a ER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
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THE LAZAR COMPANY 
(Cy Lazar) 


brokers e dealers e sales agents @ appraisers 
845 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, Ill. 
PHONE HArrison 7-6797 
NEW—USED—REBUILT 
MACHINERY FOR MEAT PACKERS— 
RENDERERS—-SAUSAGE PROCESSORS 
and ALLIED FOOD INDUSTRIES 





T. G. KOPLOCK & CO. INC. 
“Standards for Packers” 


Used Equipment and Packers Supplies 
Save on Polyethylene bags 
Write for prices and information. 
1642 N. Cleveland Ave. Canton 3, Ohio 
GLendale 4-9054 





ANDERSON EXPELLERS 
All Models, Rebuilt, Guaranteed 
* We Lease Expellers 


PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES, Glen Riddle, Penn. 





HAYSSEN WRAPPING MACHINE: With electric 
eye registration. Used for overwrapping boxes 
approximately 144%" x 91%” x 3”. $500.00 Also 
GEMCO AUTOMATIC frozen food (portion con- 
trol) slicer, model 4-16 in good condition, $1800.00 
Contact Box FS-188, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





FOR SALE: One 500 ton hydraulic crackling 
press with pump. Two rendering cookers 5 x 9. 
Three steam jacketed crackling pans. One 75 
H.P. steam engine. 125 H. P. boiler. MAKE AN 
OFFER. Philip Cuddeback, R D 2, Phelps, New 
York 





2—French Oil Mill dry rendering cookers, 5’x9’, 
in perfect condition. 

1—Dupps Hasher, with 40 H.P. motor, 3 phase. 
Priced right. 

Charles Abrams Co., Inc., 460 N. American St., 

Philadelphia 23, Penna., Phone Wa. 2-2218 





ALLBRIGHT-NELL BELLY PUMPING MACHINE. 
SUGARDALE PROVISION COMPANY, P.O. Box 
310, CANTON 1, OHIO TELEPHONE GLEN- 
DALE 5-5253 





FOR SALE: Two Gebhard units No. 115 B.H. For 
quick sale, uncrated, F.O.B. Covington, Ken- 
tucky, $150 each. BLUE GRASS PROVISION CO., 
Box 441, Covington, Ky. 





FOR SALE: One No. 45 Roller Bearing Diamond 
Hog in good condition. FS-186, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 


HOG + CATTLE « SHEEP 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ANIMAL GLANDS 


Selling Agent © Order Buyer 
Broker © Counsellor © Exporter © Importer 


407 SO, DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO §, ILL. 








BARLIANTS 


WEEKLY SPECIALS 





We list below some of our current Offerings for sale 





of h 


y and equip ible tor prompt 
auipments, 


Current General Offerings. 
Sausage & Smokehouses 


2648—LUNCHEON MEAT SLICER: Anco = for 
4%" round product 450.00 
2647—SLICER: oy snag 


Enterprise mdl. 347, 
weigning device « mal. //7A inrerieaver__>4,U0U.UU 
2278—SLICEK: U.>. meavy Duty, 73, w/mtr. > 8Y>.UU 
4992—SLICER: U.S Zisu-~, 4 MP. mrr.__- 500.00 
Z620—SMOKEHOUSES: Urying Systems, ‘‘Built-in'’, 
includes 8-sets stainless steel smokehouse doors, 
air conditioner equip., controls, burners, etc. _-Bias. 
20/7—STUFFERS: (2) Butfalo, 10007 cap., like new 
condition—reduced to -.............. ea. $2,950.00 
265|—STUFFEK: Anco 50032 capacity, w/valves, A-! 
COORG indo sa cnaseeue $1,250.00 
2386—S!IUrreKs: (3) boss “vu cap + > ydU.00 
/1ZI—MIAEK: Burralo 74-a, 10 MP. mir., air tir, 
cuounrer pDulance cover -____-----.-..__._- $ 750.00 
2b12—SAUSAGE COOKERS: (2) Jourdan type, stain- 
1eSS ST@el, 7” x 61/2’ x 9’3'/2” wide, w/Pumps, Sprays, 
temperature Indicators .........-____ ea. $ 750.uu 
«Uii—BACON PEKMEAIOR: Boss #247 eae 17 450.00 
4242—PICKLE INJECIOR: Globe, 52-needle, recently 
overhauled, stainless steel 00 
2373—HAM PRESS: Hoy, hydraulic___..--._- $ 
2418—HAM PRESS: Grittitn, w/hyaraulic oe A 


HP. mtr. 
5436—BONING a t embyescis 10’ x 4 ; mie 

pack & sides, 35” high_-__-----___--__.._- 90.00 
2412 MEAT TRUCKS: (23) similar Anco #371, rae 








x 323% x 18” deep, iron wheels____-__- ea 
2521—HAM MOLDS: Globe Hoy, stainless deel 
with covers & springs____-----__-_____ ea. $ 12.75 


(75)—3£109, 12” x 4% 3%". 

a se 14, 12” x 6/4” x 51/2”. 

(90)—Z 116, 12%” x 6/2” x 5/2”. 

(92) —3¢P- 16, 11/2” x BY, Sas 
2IOLLOAF MOLDS: pny Globe Hoy ig -S, stain- 

less steel, 10” x 434”x 436”__-___--___- ce. 60 
2187 LOAF age +S) Best & Bonovan, goles 

10” x x 4”, cond.—reduced to__ea. $ 1.95 
14S—-HAM: & ‘BACON TREES: (50) — basin caus 


a.$ 7.50 
2646—BEEF TROLLEYS: (2000) H.D., 4%,” iio. wheels, 
w/polished steel hooks______-____-____ a. $ 5 





Rendering & Lard 


26397—COOKERS: (7) Globe, 5 x 16’, * HP. mtr., 
V-Belt, like new condition -----__"_- 000.00 
2641—COOKER: Boss 5 x 10’, jktd. poner os "_§2. bye 
2642—COOKERS: (2) Anco 5 x 9, w/mtr. ~-$1,000 
ae a Ee ee Dupps 4 x 10’, jacketed | becde, 23 % 
2652—AIR COM PRESSOR: ISTE, 
1S MP. inte. Rape oe 1,200.00 
254¢—HYDRAULIC PRESSES: (2) Globe py ton, ex- 
cellent: CONBINON oc os onan eaten 250.00 
2563—HYDRAULIC PRESS: Dupps Rulak", 300 ton, 


$2 
Ingersoll- one» mdl. 


w/Ance Electric Pume.._..........2560-.2 ,250. 
oe PRESS: Anco 300 ton, 14” ram, 
28” curb, w/steam pump ---------------- $2,250. 
2087—EXPELL R: hadateen ” ‘Red Lion", 15 HP. mo- 

TORIOOE - COUN ie camucmcntenacoee ,800.00 
26E EXPELLERS: (3) Anderson RB____--ea. $2,000.00 





Equipment Wanted 


We have many inquiries for equipment tha? 
we cannot supply. Please advise us if you have 
any of these items for sale, giving full par- 
ticulars. 


Ty-Linkers—Linker Machines, Inc. 
Ty-Peelers—Linker Machines, Inc. 

Bacon Slicers—Anco, model #827 

Bacon Presses—Anco, Dohm & Nelke 
Sausage Stuffers—500# capacity 

Ham Molds—all sizes, fhe ar steel 

Meat Mixers—all sizes—Anco, Globe & Boss 
Cookers—5 x 12 

Expellers—Red Lion & Duo 


All items subject fo prior sale and confirmation 
@ New, Used & Rebuilt Equipment 
© Liquidators and Appraisers 

WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 

1631 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 

WAbash 2-5550 


BARLIANT & ©. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING  covinei ton sone 


POSITION WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





BEEF PRODUCTION and SALES: Experienced 
man, General manager for 12 years—rail dress- 
ing, car load sales, by-products. Formerly op- 
erated own plant. W-164, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 





SAUSAGE MAKER: Age 47, Lifetime experience. 
Efficient cost and quality controls. Available im- 
mediately. W-187, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 


OPPORTUNITY: For aggressive salesman with 
following in sausage plants in Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Arkansas and Oklahoma, to sell 
spices, seasonings, binders and specialty items 
for old established progressive house. Excellent 
earning potential with liberal drawing for am- 
bitious man. Sideline would be considered. W- 
154, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 527 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 











SLAUGHTER HOUSE OPERATOR: Need an ex- 
perienced man to take complete charge of our 
small, modern, sanitary, N. Y. state inspected 
slaughter department. Must have background in 
buying and selling of boning cattle and calves. 
Good salary and incentive to the right man. All 
replies confidential. W-155, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 527 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


To cover the South East section of the country 
for leading spice and seasoning manufacturer. 
You will be backed by the newest and most 
modern plant in the industry. Best research 
techniques and finest research facilities make 
this company a leader. This is an excellent 
opportunity for rapid growth with a rapidly 
growing company. Write fully. 


KADISON LABORATORIES 
1850 W. 43rd St. 


Chicago 9, Illinois 





EXPERIENCED CASING MAN 


For: Supervision of hog and sheep casing clean- 
ing operation. Permanent position with well es- 
tablished midwestern company. Salary based on 
background and ability. Usual company benefits. 
Replies confidential. 


W-168, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER: Experi- 
enced in handling of grievances, collective bar- 
gaining, wage administration, safety insurance, 
employee benefits, supervisory training and other 
personnel functions. Excellent opportunity. Sub- 
mit full particulars and required salary. Infor- 
mation treated confidentially. W-171, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 





RESIDENT SALESMAN: To handle top equip- 
ment line in New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and neighboring areas. Packinghouse ex- 
perience essential. Salary commensurate with 
background and ability. Reply to Box W-56, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





SUPERVISOR: For beef killing and beef boning 
operations. Southern plant of midwest progres- 
sive independent multi-plant packer. Modern 
plant facilities. Excellent employee benefits. Sal- 
ary open. We want another fully qualified addi- 
tion to our top-notch management team. Write 
fully regarding experience and personal data. 
All replies strictly confidential. W-169, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





SALESMAN: With car for metropolitan New 
York to sell ked and d pork products 
to wholesalers and supermarkets and call on our 
accounts. Only live wire with good reputation 
considered. Salary plus car allowance plus com- 

issi Send detailed particulars and references 








with the NEW 
Fatten Your Pay Day 


ofall 


Skinning Machine 


«+. another 


PADCO 
PRODUCT 


NEWEST, most im- 
proved skinning ma- 
chine makes experts 
of unskilled help, pro- 
duces hides without 
cuts or scores, in- 
creases carcass yields 
by reducing fat loss 
. « « Electric or pneu- 
matic models; lighter 
weight; American- 
made; sealed bear- 
ings; standard parts; 
reversible blades dou- 
ble their life. The sav- 
ings pay its cost! 


For full story, with prices 
and distributers, write today 


P ae k CFS veve.opment co. 


442 Glenweod Road ° Clinton, Conn. 
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to Box W-170, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





SALES MANAGER 
Prominent independent packer doing business in 
the southeastern states, has excellent opening 
for experienced sales executive capable of han- 
dling route and primary account salesmen plus 
progress merchandising program. Give full de- 
tails in first letter. W-172, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 








SALESMAN: Handling maintenance equipment 
to dairy, meat packing or institutions field. To 
represent our well established and nationally ad- 
vertised products. Cold storage doors, air op- 
erated devices for doors, heavy duty hardware, 
gaskets and hinges, refrigerated truck curtains 
and freezer door curtains. P. O. Box #163, 
Reading, Ohio. 





SALESMEN OR DISTRIBUTORS 
To sell a quality ingredient product for sausage 
and cured products, on salary or brokerage 
basis. Require salesmen with either sound pro- 
duction experience or well established sales con- 
tacts in their area. Product already well es 
tablished in New York area. Reply to Box 
W-180, 527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
Progressive midwest Beef Packer is looking 
an experienced, capable man, under 40, to ha 
assistant’s job and supervise certain activi 
the slaughter and beef boning departments. 
have thorough knowledge of beef operations 
know boning cuts and yields. Must have 
to supervise 100 or more men and potential 
become plant superintendent in a few 
Wonderful future and good salary for the | 
man. Write giving full particulars in first } 

W-138, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER; ~ 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, 


MEAT COST ACCOUNTANT: And time 
engineer for leading portion cut manufact 
Hard work, long hours. Profit sharing, brij 
future. Call James T. Smith, c/o Ottman & G 
Inc., 2 Ninth Ave., New York 14, N. Y. 
phone WAtkins 9-0111. 








RENDERING FOREMAN: Must be experience 

operation of rendering, extraction and feed | 
partments. Modern southeast plant. Write a 
ifications and experience to Box W-14l, F 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron § 


Chicago 10, Ill. 





PACKINGHOUSE 
PERSONNEL, INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Experienced in handling plant personnel 
Exceptional opportunity. Many benefits. § 
ern Ohio packer. W-173, THE NATIONAL 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, 


PLANTS FOR SALE 


MODERN BEEF PLANT 


In Chicago. 4 beds, capab‘e of handling 

cattle per week. 2 truck loading docks and 
siding for loading 2 cars. In excellent condi 
Ready to operate. Under U.S.D.A. in pect 
Plenty of room for expansion. 








FS-179, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER ~ 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, 





RENDERING PLANT: With seven acres of | 
on U. S. highway 51. Two deep wells, dwell 
house. No other such plant within 100 
Write or call a 

ROBINSON BROTHERS PACKING CO. — 
Batesville, 





SMALL PACKINGHOUSE: For sale. In b 
80 years. Located in the hub of Michigan. © 
paratively small investment. Write SCHWI 
& ASSOCIATES, 7070 Holland Ave., Sagi 
Michigan. 








FOR SALE: Complete small packing plant fi 
equipped, established going business, located 
St. Lawrence Seaway District. Owner wish 
retire. Priced right. A real opportunity. 
can be arranged. FS-189, THE NATIONAL 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, | 





SMALL PACKINGHOUSE: For sale or 
Modern plant and equipment. Located in 
Kansas City area. Room for freezer or lock 
If interested, contact immediately. FS-190, 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
Chicago 10, Ill. 4 





WANTED: Man thoroughly’ experienced — 
phases of beef portion control production 
Florida location. W-181, THE NATIONAL 

VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, 





Vegex 


cannot work wonders, 
but it can make you 
wonder why a little 
does so much... 


ask for samples 


VEGEX Company 175 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, APRIL 16, 








